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ENDURANCE AND STAYING POWER 
wins! 
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| TO WIN IN THE LONG RUN the 
runner must have strength, staying 
page 959 power and endurance. So it is with the 
_ IMPROVED FAIR ANCHOR-it is strong, it 
has staying power as it remains tight, it has 
endurance as it outlasts the life of the rail, and 
proves that it is the winner IN THE LONG RUN. 
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light schedules reguire dependable tack... 


joint bolts stay tighter longer with RELIANCE 


HY-CROME 
AILROADS DEPEND on perfection in many details to Soring washers 


keep the trains running on time. Not the least of these is 
keeping track joints tight. Reliance spring washers are de- 
signed to do this job and do it well. Control of development 
and research, manufacture and servicing by experienced per- 
sonnel help produce and distribute a Hy-Crome product that 
has been privileged to serve the American Railroads for many 
years. Their confidence is appreciated. 


To those roads we do not serve, we would like the oppor- 





tunity to send one of our railway fastening engineers to give 
you more details. Write today. 


“Edgemark of Quality” 
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Such a SIMPLE Switch Heater 
...and so very low in cost! 


One of the best ways to beat freeze-ups at switches and 
slips is to install Bethlehem Winter Kings. These little 
heaters fight snow as it falls, melting it so quickly that 
ice has no chance to build up. 

Winter Kings are very low in cost, and they burn 
only a small amount of inexpensive kerosene. Besides, 
they almost take care of themselves; they are so simple, 
so uncomplicated in design that they need hardly any 
maintenance. 

Now is the best time to order Winter Kings, before 
the seasonal rush begins. If you place your order now, 
we can make prompt shipment and the heaters can be 
installed while the weather is still on the friendly side. 


EVERYBODY LIKES 
THESE WINTER KING FEATURES 


1. Filler cap shuts itself; keeps out moisture, dirt. One 
filling lasts for hours. 





2. Sliding cover regulates size of flame. 


3. Heat can be applied directly under rail and switch 


; point. ; 
4. Shields prevent scorching of wes and protect against 
CE wind. Even in blizzards, flame keeps burning. 


5. Heater fits between ties; housing is narrow and low. 


1 
\ ye 








y” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 





Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 






Published monthly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Subscription price: United States and Possessions, 
and Canada, one year $2.00 (special rate to railroad employees only, one year $1.00). Single copies 50 cents. Entered as second-class matter January 20, 
1933, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879, with additional entry at Bristol, Conn. Volume 49, No. 10. 
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Guard against ice-bound switches 
with fast-acting G-E snowmelters 


You can keep switches operating during the worst winter weather with a General Elec- 
tric snowmelting system. The heart of this system is the Calrod* heating unit which 
is attached to stockrails at switchpoints. 


When a storm approaches, remote-controlled G-E snowmelters distribute safer, even heat 
at these vital points without danger of burning ties or rolling stock. G-E flameless snow- 
melters cost only a few cents per hour per switch, are ready to start working when 
and where you need them, and require little maintenance. 


Plan now for your winter snowmelting needs. Before you submit your 1954 budget, ask 
your General Electric representative for the full details on G-E snowmelting systems. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


*Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Company 
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NOW- maintenance of way for 
EVERY MILE OF TRACK 


with New Railroad Gradall! 


, ax 
k*k« “ys ~~ 


bd *, te ‘ T 
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Specially designed tor railroads—for work right on the track as well as 
off-track maintenance—this new railroad Gradall extends the many money- 
saving and operational advantages already proved by Gradalls on 
leading railroads. 

With its oversized track-climbing tires and power steering this new 
Gradall can work along your entire right-of-way. It easily moves over track 
at any angle, over rough terrain usually accessible only by track, and can 
work straddling the track —even in narrow cuts or tunnels. It doesn’t 
require a work train, and never ties up traffic because it clears the track 
instantly when on the job, and can travel by highway from one division 
point to another. Its speed and mobility make it an excellent emergency 
maintenance unit. 

You'll keep a Gradall busy the year round, because it handles so many 
different maintenance and construction jobs. It carries its own quickly 
interchangeable attachments for any work. And with a new boom exten- 
sion*, you can “stretch” the Gradall’s normal 24-foot telescoping reach 
to a full 36 feet, increasing the working range of its powerful, speedy ives and power steering enable Gradall to 
arm-action. Remote control* of the undercarriage from the operator’s cab 


: : ‘ : x cross tracks and rough terrain as if the 
simplifies spotting the machine on the job and affords one-man operation, . b 8 if they 
if desired were not there. 


On or off the tracks in a hurry! Oversize 


But let your Gradall Distributor prove to you how the multi-purpose 
Gradall can save you money on your maintenance-of-way work. Contact 


us for a field demonstration on your own jobs. Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. *Optional equipment ¥et au : 


DIVISION O FQVUs Urata 
. . . . +. ene & 
Gradall Distributors in over 75 principal cities SWASEY 


in the United States and Canada 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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We've claimed Cat* Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets are rated for honest HP and 
KW-—that they give you faster work 
eycles—handle bigger loads—start fast 
in any weather—use low-cost No. 2 fur- 
nace oil without fouling. 


We've claimed that your Caterpillar 
Dealer backs them up with prompt, on- 
the-spot service. 


Weve claimed they will last longer— 
and do more work with less down time 
than any other unit. 


NOW MAKE US 
PROVE IT! 


CATERPILLAR’ 


, Caterpillar Dealer is ready to give you *Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — ® 
facts and figures—show you engines and electric 
sets at work on off-track and on-track jobs—pro- 
vide a list of owners you can talk to. He’s as near as 
your phone. Call him today! 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Dragline Clamshell 


Shovel Back Hoe 


Magnet Crane 
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Grapple Crane 


Pile Driver 





Bockfiller ‘ 





ANNOUNCING... 


Bantam vin nn QU Now 
CARRIER 


For use with the Model T-35 BANTAM... 
the latest development in shovel-cranes. 


CRANE 





LIFTS 12,000 LBS: 


Z 


\ 





The Great C-35 


CRAWLER 


S-ton... ¥% cu. yd. | a 


A/ tl “ad 








$10,330 


Complete Crawler Back 

Hoe with 30” bucket, 

f.o.b. Factory. (Price 
Subject to Change) 











ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT OF THE 


\Gantam Ce. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF TRUCK- 
CRANES AND EXCAVATORS 
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This brand new Crane Carrier, ex- 
clusively engineered for BANTAM 
mounting by a leading and famous 
truck manufacturer, answers the 
demand for all-new truck crane equip- 
ment with high-speed mobility. It’s built 
right — and priced right! 


Now ... BANTAM Offers Any Type of Mounting You Wont 


The versatile, job-proved BAN- 
TAM which has established en- 
viable records of economy on 
all kinds of lifting and excavat- 
ing jobs everywhere is now 
available with a wide choice of 
mountings, letting you seiect the 
best suited combination to han- 
dle your jobs faster and at far 
less cost. 

Today, you can get a BANTAM 
with a brand new, all-new Crane 
Carrier as illustrated . . . or 
mounted on a factory guaran- 
teed re-built truck. Or, to save 
yourself more money, a BAN- 
TAM can be field-mounted on 
YOUR TRUCK. 

But, that’s not all! Then, to 
meet your needs for a top qual- 
ity, low-priced ¥-yard crawler 
shovel-crane, Schield BANTAM 


T-35 with Crane Carrier 
for fast job-to-job moves 








now offers the new Model C-35 
. it’s the revolutionary crawl- 
er everyone’s talking about! 
And, best of all — no matter 
which type of mounting your 
work calls for, the compkete 
BANTAM with any one of 9 
fast-change front-end  attach- 
ments is still the lowest priced, 
¥g-yard, 6-ton shovel-crane on 
the market. 
Investigate the BANTAM meth- 
od... find out how a BAN- 
TAM lets you bid lower and 
get more work. Ask for a free 
demonstration on your job. See 
your nearest Schield BANTAM 
Distributor or contact the fac- 
tory, TODAY! 


SCHIELD BANTAM CO. 
284 Park St., Waverly, Iowa 


T-35 BANTAM mounts on factory 
re-built 6 x 6 or on Your Truck. 

















Hexpine guard the right-of-way from flash 
floods is just one of many maintenance chores 
for this Bucyrus-Erie 22-B dragline. Owned by 
the Texas Mexican Railway Co., it is building up 
a flood wall near Laredo, Tex., to protect the road- 
bed from a normally quiet creek which quickly 
overflows its banks whenever heavy rains fall. 


That’s only one way a crawler-mounted 22-B 
can help you combat emergencies — for when 
cloudbursts strike, your 22-B is readily available 
to battle wash-ins and washouts, to clear rock 
slides, etc. When it’s needed at key spots, it’s 


easily loaded under its own power onto a Car or a 
low-bed trailer. You're ready to roll to danger 
areas in a few minutes. 


In many other ways you'll find the versatile 
22-B just about the handiest member of your 
division maintenance team. It can work year 
‘round on many vital maintenance tasks — trim- 
ming and widening banks, handling rails, loading 
riprap and ballast, ditching, building up fills, 
short line or spur roadbed construction. Send the 
coupon now for detailed information. 





mm cee men mm em cme ce ne Se Se ee 


1 BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature on the 22-B. 





Grearo 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





STREET. 
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DOW PRODUCTS GIVE SIMPLIFIED, 
ECONOMICAL VEGETATION CONTROL 


ESTERON BRUSH KILLER ¢« ESTERON 245 ¢ ESTERON TEN-TEN 


and DOW SODIUM TCA 90% aid right-of-way maintenance 








When maintenance men and spray service organizations 
think of chemical brush control on railroad right-of-ways, 
they think first of Esteron® Brush Killer. Dow research 
and manufacturing experience have gone all-out to make 
it the best product in its field. Research like this improves 
know-how for Dow as well as for manufacturers of special- 
purpose spray equipment, and for persons responsible for 
using and recommending chemicals for vegetation control. 
Esteron Brush Killer contains the highly effective, low- 
volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T. Included in a maintenance program, it gives 
good control of alder, ash, birch, brambles, cherry, elm, 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Photo courtesy of National Aluminate Corporation 


hickory, maple, oaks, osage orange, poison ivy, sumac, 
willow and other hard-to-kill species of brush and trees. 
For certain 2,4-D resistant species, use Esteron® 245 con- 
taining these esters of 2,4,5-T only. For deep-rooted 
perennial weeds, use Esteron® Ten-Ten, new Dow low- 
volatility ester weed killer. For control of annual and 
perennial grasses, use Dow Sodium TCA 90%. 

Look to Dow for a complete line of vegetation control 
chemicals. Technical information and assistance is 
available. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. In Canada: 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Cut Your Maintenance Costs On 
Signalling Equipment, Rolling Stock, 
Bridges, Towers, Tanks, etc. 


Here's the practical, sensible answer to your rust 
problems! Costly sandblasting or chemical pre- 
cleaning are not usually required . . . just wire- 
brush and scrape to remove rust scale and loose 
particles... then apply RUST-OLEUM by 
brush, dip, or spray over the rusted surface. Dries 
to a tough, elastic, rust-resisting film that lasts 
longer applied over rusted areas. So easy to use 
that one man often does the work of two... 
saves you time, labor, and money. Get the com- 
plete story from your RUST- 

OLEUM Rust Preventive Rail- 

road Specialist today! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2546 Oakton Street, Evanston, I. 


Available In All Colors, Aluminum and White 


~ > eer 


= |i 
= 


Lasts longer applied directly over rusted surfaces! 
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Request Your FREE Copy of 
The RUST-OLEUM Railroad 
Catalog Now! 
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Its Time for 
“PLAIN TALK” 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 


For years there has been considerable controversy as to which chemical 
is most effective for railroad weed control. Recent AREAS tests have 
shown a properly balanced formulation of sodium trichloroacetate 
and sodium chlorate to be the outstanding multi-purpose weed killer 
for effectiveness and economy when established minimum rates are 
used. Using its “Rite-o-way”* Brand TCA-Chlorate on leading roads 
in all sections of the country this year, General Chemical further con- 
firmed these conclusions. 


“Rite-o-way Brand TCA-Chliorate 


for tank car spray train application is a special formulation of sodium 
trichloroacetate and sodium chlorate formulated in the strength neces- 
sary to do an effective weed killing job. Each gallon of this powerful 
herbicide contains 1.25 pounds of 90% STCA and 2.5 pounds of 
100% sodium chlorate . . . plus stabilizing additives to inhibit corro- 
sion and fire hazards. 


In planning your weed control program for the coming season, consider 
these specifications carefully. Note the amount of active ingredients 
you get in a gallon of ‘Rite-o-way” Brand TCA-Chlorate . . . much 
higher than in many weaker strength formulations now being sold. 
Compare on a pound-per-gallon basis against other STCA-Chlorate 
formulations—and remember, it’s the active ingredients that do the 
job! With “‘Rite-o-way” Brand TCA-Chlorate you get what you ex- 
pect... the kind of results that low-strength formulations can’t pro- 
vide, no matter how attractive their cost may appear on paper. 


Let us tell you more about General’s ‘“Rite-o-way” Brand TCA-Chlorate 
. and the outstanding results achieved with it this past season. A 
conference with a General Chemical Weed Control specialist 

can be arranged at your convenience. 
+See AREA Bulletin Vol. 54, No. 507—Feb., 1953 


Weed Killer Department 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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It's New! ...For Fast, 


Easy, Economical 


Weed Control 
In Yards 
Terminals 
Short-lines 
Sidings 
Bridges, etc. 
use 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


STA-KLOR™ 


NON-SELECTIVE 
WEED KILLER 


Special High Strength 
TCA-CHLORATE Formulation 
in easy-to-use soluble powder form 


At last here is an effective, eco- 
nomical, easy-to-use spray pow- 
der for general weed control main- 
tenance work by untrained help. 
It’s General Chemical stTa-KLor, 
a special high-strength formula- 
tion of sodium trichloroacetate 
and sodium chlorate in easy-to- 
use soluble powder form. With 
STA-KLOR you can get thorough 
kill of both broad-leafed and 
grassy weeds as well as other un- 
desirable vegetation above the 
ground, plus maximum root eradi- 
cation and suppression of seed 
germination after application, 
thus reducing regrowth. 


Easy to Handle, 
Easy to Use! 
Can be stored and handled with 
the utmost ease and simplicity. 
Does not create fire hazard—re- 


tards burning. Can be applied as 
spray or dust. 


Economical! 
Highly concentrated, high- 
strength formulation . . . Gives 


good control at low dosages. 






Write today 
for further information. 





*General Chemical Trade-Mark 
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What’s the best way 


Vo leanspowt 


“RIBBONRAIL’ 








DRAGGING? SKIDDING? as PUSH CARS? FLAT CARS? 


. . fastening a chain or ... using skid ties to serve ... hauling the long rails . .. hauling the long rails 
wire cable to the end of as runners on the rail in on push cars. on flat cars. 
a long length and drag- track. Welded rails are 
ging it to the laying site. placed om skid ties end 0 pete ite ee eee ees 


held by rail anchors. Oxweld Railroad Service Company Room 1320 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


on oe oe oe oe J 


All of these methods have been successfully used for 
transporting welded rail. And any one of them may be a 


the best method for you to use depending on the Please send me your booklet on transporting 














! 

| 

equipment available, the length of the rail, the size RiBBONRAIt. 
of the welding program, and the distance the rail has | 
Dy , Name | 

to be moved. We'll help you plan a transportation 
method as well as the six-station pressure-welding Position | 
setup for producing RIBBONRAIL. 
In planning a continuous rail program for your Company | 
road, call Oxwexp. Send for free booklet on trans- I 
Address | 

| 


porting RIBBONRAIL. 


iinet | 


OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
is 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 











SINCE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE @eevICE FOR Been ICAN RAILROADS 


The term “‘Ribbonrail” is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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You, too, can reduce track 
maintenance costs with 


RACINE 
PORTABLE RAIL ¥ 









The NEW multi-use 
RACINE PORTABLE 
TIE TAMPER 


> LABOR SAVING — One man opera- 
tion — gives you the equivalent of 
eight hours more work every day. 





~ PP —_sC#RACINE PORTABLE RAIL SAW 


i 8 Fast — Accurate — Lightweight 
fox. " a - 











EFFICIENT — Speeds up manpower 
efficiency by reducing fatigue. Easily 
carried, easily operated — shock-free. 
Delivers 1500 high velocity “stirring 
action” blows per minute. 









RACINE PORTABLE RAIL DRILL 
Lightweight — Automatic Power Feed - 





b QUALITY CONSTRUCTION — New 
quick-opening tool chuck. Tools can be 
changed in less than a minute. Easy 
starting 114 H.P., 2 cycle air cooled 
gasoline engine with self-retrieving re- 
placeable cable type starter. Overall size 
of tamper 15” x 30”. Weight 55 Ibs. 


QUICK OPENING 
TOOL CHUCK 







hae 








= == | WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
a - : . 
showing Racine’s complete line 
bo of Rail Tools. Address RACINE 
ot HypDRAULICS & MACHINERY 
RY, Cc. — d 
HYDRAULICS & MACHINE Inc, 2038 Albert St. Racine, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN Wisconsin. +, }) 


t 
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Earthmoving Equipment 


Greenville Steel Car Company manufactures the com- 
plete line of ATECO earthmoving equipment. The 
ATECO Line is designed by the American Tractor Equip- 
ment Corporation and has been “field-proven” for over 
25 years. ATECO has developed, rugged Heavy Duty Hy- 
draulic Dozer Blades, Two and Four Wheeled “Boiling- 
Bowl” Scrapers, and the staunch Front End Hydraulic 
Loaders in combination with Rear Mounted Scarifiers and 
Track Mounted Heavy Duty Dozers. The ATECO Line 






ROADBUILDER (Angling and Tilting Blade) an outside assures durability and service, and guarantees you quality 
mounted husky rig that can be used for Side Casting or Straight built into every piece of equipment. ATECO equipment 
Bulldozer work such as clearing and grading for spur lines, and is available through authorized distributors of crawler 
are available for most crawler tractors. type tractors. 





FOR 
FURTHER 
DATA 
WRITE 
TODAY! 











FOUR WHEEL HYDRAULIC OPERATED SCRAPERS 5% cubic yards heaped. 
“Boiling-Bowl” action gets heaping loads quickly. Independently controlled front 
apron and positive ejection make for easy loading and dumping of all materials, from 
sand to gumbo. Loads can be spread in smooth, controlled layers, or piled. Just the 
rig to keep the main line or right-of-ways clear. Available for crawler type tractors. 


with 45 HP drawbar pull. 


AMERICAN TRACTOR EQUIPMENT Corp. 


PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURED 
EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
By 


GREENVILLE STEEL CAR COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH FORGINGS COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA 








Eee zanna 


GREENVILLE, 
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HIAB CRANE AND AUGER TIE TAMPING 






SKY-WORKER 





ROTARY BRUSH 








FRONT END LOADER 








BACKFILL BLADE 


Your Pneumalractor Air Compressor- 


BASIC UNIT of many cost-saving machines 


Start with this 105-foot compressor-tractor that feeds up to 
eight tie tampers or spike drivers. Its easy off-track mobility 
fits it for other air jobs too—sheet pile driving, rock drilling 
and spray painting, to name only a few. And, of course, it’s a 
tractor that will “get its back into” any pushing or hauling 
job. 


Even if you stopped there, you would be getting big value 
for your investment, but suppose you occasionally need a 
small snow plow for yard or station areas? Buy a special 
machine? Not if you already own a Pneumatractor! Simply 
hook on a Schramm snow plow attachment and you're all 
set. There are several other useful auxiliary attachments 
available, such as the ingenious Sky-Worker that gives a 
workman a safe, adjustable platform for those high jobs. 
No wonder one large railroad, starting a few years ago 
with one versatile Pneumatractor, now owns 76! 


Get all the details about the cost-saving Pneumatractor and 
its many attachments by writing today for Bulletin NEU 53. 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


20-35 60 105 210 coat 
A SIZE AND MODEL S~ : ones 
FOR EVERY AIR 








Yours for the asking 


HANDY AIR TOOL 
CALCULATOR 


One side of this plastic pocket-size calcu- 
lator shows you how many air tools of 
any kind—tampers, drivers, breakers, etc. 
can be efficiently operated by any capacity 
compressor. Other side mune 

gives consumption of JF compsesson sizes: 
various air shop tools : 
and formula for figur- 








ing correct compressor 

capacity to take care - SCHRAMM 
of them. Information | =... 
good for any make | * SELECTOR 
compressor. When writ- = Tefell 
ing for one, ask for |: B CAPACITIES 


Schramm's Catalog 
5350, describing the 
complete line of 
Schramm air tools | 
ranging from tampers 
and breakers to impact 
wrenches and chain 
saws. 
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... Ended with CMU 


Powerful Du Pont CMU kills weeds 





and grass and prevents regrowth 


an se! Save labor and simplify the 
y ~ job of keeping weeds down... 
ww with Du Pont CMU. As little as 
wis 1 to 114% pounds per 1000 square 
feet .. . 40 or 60 pounds per acre. . . can get 
rid of weeds and grass for an entire growing 
season or longer. It gives you new long-last- 
ing efficiency in cutting down fire and main- 
tenance problems caused by unwanted vege- 
tation. Use Du Pont CMU around sidings, 
track, switches, culverts, bridges, fences and 
railyards. 


e Kills most kinds of weeds and grass and 
prevents regrowth. It works through the roots 
. .. Just spray it on the ground. 






es 


TO GET THIS BOOKLET 
SHOWING RESULTS WITH 
CMU, fill in coupon at right. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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e Eliminates fire hazards caused by un- 
wanted vegetation. 


e Saves work. One spray with CMU takes the 
place of repeated hand cutting, mowing, or 
other less effective means. 


e Cuts maintenance. Prevents weeds from 
fouling up machinery and causing it to rust, 
keeps the way clear for outdoor work of any 
kind. Destroys cover for rodents and other 
vermin. 


e Non-flammable, non-volatile, non-corro- 
sive. Comes as a wettable powder to mix 
with water. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) B-10 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Malia 


ADDS A VELVET GLOVE TO THE IRON HAND 


NOW, FINGER-TIP TAMPING CONTROL! 


* Improved Clutch Requires Less Pressure — 
Reduces Wear, Reduces Operating Fatigue 

* Direct Gear Drive—More Efficient—Less Oper- 
ating and Maintenance Cost 

¢ Faster Than Ever! Quicker, Smoother Tamping 
Tool Opening Cuts Idle Time, Speeds the Job! 


What ELSE is new at MATISA? New Power Wrench « New Tie Adzer » New 
Tie-Remover and Inserter * New Jack Carrier and the NEW MATISA BALLAST 
CLEANER! ALL Matisa-designed for “the new Standard in track maintenance”! 


TRACKWORK SPECIALISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TT 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORPORATION .- 224 S. MICHIGAN BLVD CHICAGO 4 
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NEWS NOTES... 





...a@ resumé of 
current events 
throughout the 
railroad world 


RAILWAY TRACK and STRUCTURES 


OCTOBER 1953 


A meeting to organize a new maintenance of way club in the Twin Cities 
area was held at the. Midway Civic Club at St. Paul, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24. Since the meeting occurred after this issue went to press, it 


is not possible to report the results. The details will be given in the next 
issue. 





. 

The “‘fantastic’’ costs of new highway construction might be overcome 
by constructing elevated expressways over railroad tracks or surface 
expressways on railroad right of ways declared George J. Crimmins of 
the Ford Motor Company in a recent address. 

. 

An assertion that the passenger car owner ‘‘is called upon to pay more 
than his just share of highway costs,"’ and that truckers “strenuously op- 
pose any efforts that will compel them to pay their fair share of the mod- 
ern road costs’’ was made by Ralph Thomas, president of the American 
Automobile Association, in a recent address at Los Angeles. ‘‘There is 
evidence,"’ he declared, “which indicates that if highways today did not 
have to be built to carry the heavy truck but only to standards to carry 
the automobile, we could build tens of thousands more miles of improved 
highways than we are building today with the same amount of money.” 

7 

Class | Railroads in the first seven months of this year had estimated 
net income after interest and rentals of $490 million, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the Association of American Railroads. 
This compared with a net income of $348 million dollars in the comparable 
period of 1952. Estimated results for July showed a net income of $71 
million, compared with $39 million in July 1952. 

© 

The operating brotherhoods of the railroads will demand an hourly 
pay increase of at least 37% cents an hour when the present moratorium 
on wage and rules negotiations expires October 1. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers will seek to boost the differential over the pay of 
firemen to provide an ‘“‘incentive for men to assume the added skill and 
responsibility needed in a locomotive engineer.” 

° 

By the first of next year the Baltimore & Ohio must install an estimated 
$150,000 worth of new equipment on the 485 motor cars that it operates 
in Ohio, according to an order of the state’s Public Utilities Commission. 
Under terms of the order the railroad must equip all the 485 cars with 
the following equipment: Full-width windshields with manually operated 
wipers; full-beam electric headlights and electric tail lights; and suitable 
tops with side curtains. The commission's justification for the order was 
a recommendation by an attorney-examiner who held that the absence 
of the specified equipment created a safety hazard for employees under 
adverse weather conditions. 
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Class | line-haul railroads which have submitted estimates to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expect their gross capital expenditures for 
the current year will total $1,226,624,000. As compared with 1952, that 
would reflect an increase of 4.1 per cent in outlays for road facilities, 
but a drop of 13.1 per cent in expenditures for new equipment. 











Reporting the results of operation in its 1952-1953 fiscal year, the 
Railroad Retirement Board tells of the largest dollar volume of benefit 
payments in its history. Some 969,000 persons received a total of $558,- 
000,000 in benefits under the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance acts. The number of persons receiving these record 
benefits was second only to the peak number in the 1950-1951 fiscal year. 

° 











Three-cent first-class mail moving between New York and Chicago and 
between Washington and Chicago will be taken from railroads and given 
to air lines if the Civil Aeronautics Board approves the Post Office 
Department’s plan for such an ‘‘experiment.’’ The experiment would be 
undertaken for one year, ‘‘with a view toward expanding this service in 
the future when it is established by experience that an expansion of the 
program would be in the public interest."’ 








Three American railroads which achieved the best safety records for 
1952 received the E. H. Harriman memorial gold medal safety award 
at a dinner at the Hotel Ambassador, New York, on September 17. Re- 
ceiving the gold medal for Group A railroads was the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. In Group B the medal went to the St. Louis Southwestern, and for 
Group C the recipient was the Texas Mexican. At the same time “special 
certificates of commendation” were presented to 11 other railroads for 
outstanding safety performance. 

















Howard E. Simpson, executive vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been elected president, effective September 1, succeeding Col. Roy 
B. White, who has retired from that position but who will continue active 
duties with the company as board chairman. 

* 


ALSO WORTH NOTING—In a new dining car developed on the New 
Haven, called the ‘Narrows Light,’’ all food preparation and cooking 
are done in the open in full view of the customers . . . New freight cars 
delivered in August for domestic use totaled 5,557, compared with 6,370 
in July, and 4,537 in August 1952, according to the American Railway 
Car Institute and the Association of American Railroads . . . Individual 
radios for exclusive use of each passenger are being made available to 
Pullman passengers on the Rock Island’s ‘‘Colorado Rocket” . . . Radio- 
activity is now being used in diesel locomotive service tests on the D&RGW 
in an effort to obtain information on engine wear which can be secured 
in no other way. 
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First year’s savings can repay 
your investment in A. Q. Smith D.C. Rectifier 
welders that replace motor-generator sets. 
44°, more efficient in operation than heavy 
rotary equipment! End costly maintenance 
...add the benefits of better, smoother, 
taster welding at much less cost. 
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1. Re stacks are cooled by fresh air wn in at top by 
2. Life-time industrial , which then blast down o Heav 
coppe us glass-insulated transformer coils. 4. Prima ils move 
up 0} for current setting on ball-bea 5 ects under stepless, 
non-creep current control. An illuminated sc is easy how All 
parts sily access for maintenance ee ew screws 
and 1 of th ttractive, restful-green, baked- enameled 
steel case Eye- r hoist and 7. Flo learance for handlin 
with ma A. Smith Rec portable. 

Made by welders... for welders 
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Welding Products Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














These scenes of progress are near River- 
side, Missouri, on a 34 mile mainline 
stretch of the Missouri-Pacific between St. 
Louis and Little Rock. A sharp curve 


around a bend in the Mississippi 
eee ON THE 


River slowed down running time and 
flood waters eroded the road bed. So 
step number one was taken when the 
Lorain TL25-K Dragline owned by 
the Missouri-Pacific was used to ex- 
tend an existing culvert 100 foot out 
into the river beyond what was to be 
the new shore line. 





Then Porter-DeWitt Construction Co. of 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, moved their big 
2-yard Lorain shovel, Model 820-J, onto 
the job to fill the river bend as a base for 
the new, straighter tracks. Cuts up to 120 
ft. deep in solid limestone had to be made. 
It took 60 ft. of fill in the river to provide 
a new road bed base. 75,000 cu. yds. of 
rock and earth had to be moved to com- 
plete this track straightening job. 


Lorain shovels, cranes, draglines, clam- 
shells, hoes can handle so many different 
kinds of work, it will pay you to analyze 
their application to your railroad. From 
major construction on the right-of-way .. . 
to maintenance, track laying, ditching, 
material handling in yard or on-or-off- 
track, there are Lorain sizes, mountings 
and front-end types to serve your needs 
and save you money. Thew-Lorain Dis- 
tributors in 146 principal cities can work 
closely with your field engineers — and 
give you service when you want it! 





MISSOURI-PACIFIC R.R. owns this Lorain dragline, THE THEW SHOVEL CO., Lorain, Ohio 
Model TL25-K, (on extra-long 12 ft. 6 in. crawler), 
shown excavating for new culvert construction. 
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75,000 cu. yds. of limestone rock an 
dirt are in this cut and fill job. PORTER- 
DEWITT CONSTRUCTION CO., INC., 
use their 2-yd. Lorain shovel, Model 
820-J, for this assignment. 
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it COStS money not to protect 


a = = 
rail joints Many leading railroads have found that Preventive 


Maintenance costs less than rail and joint replacement— 
less in labor and materials. The same is true of other rail locations such as street and highway 
crossings—station platforms—motor car set-offs—industrial trackage located in streets—rails 
in tunnels. 


How to SAVEC money with NO-OX-ID 


The remedy is simple—one-coat NO-OX-ID 
rust preventive does the job. Merely remove 
rust scale and coat with NO-OX-ID. This 
approved method will reduce service failures 
and cut maintenance to a minimum. Write for 
illustrated bulletin giving complete informa- 
tion on the NO-OX-ID method of rail joint 














protection. 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza ° Chicago 54, Illinois 






THE ORIGINAL 
RUST PREVENTIVE 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA 
CHICAGO $4, ILLINOTUS 
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THE PULLMAN-STANDARD POWER BALLASTER 





With a production rate of 500 to 700 feet an hour, the Pullman- prove that this unit will give more feet of finished tamped 
Standard Power Ballaster can be efficiently manned by a crew track per hour, with less labor and maintenance, than any 
of 10 to 15 men. Case history studies made on 14 railroads other production tamper. 


TRIPLE-ACTION COMPACTION 


One secret of the Pullman-Standard Power Ballaster’s 

ability to produce better, longer lasting track 

is triple action compaction. 

Right: The drop-head assembly applies tamping force equally 
to all tamping bars and delivers 36 complete tamping 
strokes a minute. A free-falling head combined with cam 
action provides a tamping force which progressively increases 
throughout the tamping stroke and tie-tamping cycle and 
produces maximum ballast compaction under the tie. A 
readily made adjustment regulates depth reached—applies 
maximum tamping force exactly where wanted. 




















Tamping savings for the G.M.&0. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD POWER BALLASTER TAMPS 


3200 FEET PER DAY AT 10¢ A FOOT 


With high operating standardsanda keen 


appreciation of economy, the G.M.& O. 
Raye made a twenty-day study of the perform- 
ance of their first Pullman-Standard 


Power Ballaster. In single track terri- 
tory, with six trains a day, the G.M.& O.’s study proved 
that the average hourly footage based on actual tamp- 
ing time was 667.6 feet. 

Using a crew of 16 laborers and 2 foremen, the G.M. 
& O. tamped an average of 3200 feet per day—despite 
train interruptions—at an actual cost of less than 10¢ 
per foot. This included an average low raise of 2” to 
24”, five strokes per tie, with ballast 4” to 1/4” limestone. 

In addition, the G.M.& O. learned that their Pullman- 
Standard Power Ballaster gave good results on either 
high or low smoothing raises, such as %4” to 1”, with 


pea gravel, limestone and slag. 

And the G.M.& O. found Pullman-Standard Power 
Ballaster availability high (99.2% of operating time), 
factory service-engineer attention skilled, and operation 
very simple, with operator training ably handled by 
Pullman-Standard service engineers. 

The Power Ballaster is just one of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard designed machines that work for the railroads—the 
Power Track Cribber and the Power Ballast Cleaner- 
Winch team are engineered to cut maintenance costs and 
pay for themselves out of savings. If you are interested 
in lower-cost mechanized track maintenance, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate. Get the facts on Pullman- 
Standard mechanized maintenance-of-way equipment by 
contacting our nearest office and asking a representa- 
tive to call. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


PULLMAN- 


OTANDAR 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO e THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONCTON, MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 





POWER BALLASTER CLEANER AND WINCH CAR TEAM 


For the first time both track shoulders can be cleaned simul- 
taneously at 1000 to 1200 feet per hour with only four 
men. Even in multiple track territory, the shoulder plus 
half the six-foot are cleaned to a depth of eight to ten 
inches below the tie base at the same high rate and with 
the same labor requirement. Your ballast cleaning costs 
can be reduced by as much as 50%. 
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THE POWER TRACK CRIBBER 


The Pullman-Standard Power Track Cribber gives you two 
cribs a minute, with a single operator. With a normal pro- 
duction rate of 100 to 225 track-feet per hour, its inter- 
changeable 4-, 5-, and 6-inch digger tips enable it to crib 
efficiently and economically in any type of ballast, regard- 
less of cementation. 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 15 OF A SERIES 


This multiple span concrete bridge on the Kansas 
City Southern Railway near Kansas City is an ex- 


ample of a permanent concrete improvement that 


has given twenty-five years of dependable service. 
g ) ) I 


Concrete bridges are just one of more than 160 
uses for concrete which enable railroads to improve 
service and save time and money. The moderate 
first cost, long life and low maintenance cost of such 
improvements result in low-annual-cost service. 
This saves money for other necessary budget items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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CHEMICALS 


Plus 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


SKILLED OPERATORS 
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...Add Up to Low Cost Per Mile 


It’s as simple as that—the Bogle formula for successful, economical 
weed and brush control. And it’s working, judging from the number 
of repeat orders from roads with varying roadway problems. 


Above is a typical scene of a Bogle spray train in action “gunning” a 
heavy growth of brush on the right of way of a prominent Southern 
road. The powerful jets completely saturate the growth to a distance of 
100 ft. from the center of the track. 


Plan now to keep ahead of roadbed and roadway growth the tested, 
time-tried Bogle way. We shall be glad to sit down with you and work 
out a program. 


The R. H. BOGLE Company 


eee 2 oe ee oe oe 
Memphis. Tenn. 
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...at the flick of a switch 


Instant, brilliant light to flood the darkest work location makes 
every night job safe and efficient. That’s the kind of utility that a 
Fairbanks-Morse hand lamp offers you—at the flick of a switch. 

What about quality? F-M lamps have sturdy steel weather- 
proof cases, baked enamel finish. Triple silver-plated reflector 
for longer lasting reflection. Extra sure battery-to-lamp connec- 
tions .. . no wires to fuss with or loosen. 

What about price? From single cell to four-cell units, the F-M 
line of handy portable light units brings you daylight for all night 
jobs at minimum cost. Write us today for a complete catalog. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 


RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES 
WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + HAMMER MILLS - MAGNETOS 





You use the world’s best paint 
on jobs like this 


Of the $65,000 spent to paint this great bridge, 
less than a third was the cost of the paint itself. 
That’s why it is economical to use the best 
quality aluminum paint that adds extra years 
between repaintings. 

So much aluminum paint is used for metal 
and masonry surfaces that special formulas have 
been developed. Paints made to these formulas 
last longer, protect better under heat, cold, sun, 
rain, smoke and fumes. 

If you have plants, structures or equipment 
that need paint, it will pay you to find out more 
about the kinds of aluminum paints now avail- 
able. We do not make paint. But, as the leading 
suppliers of aluminum pigments to paint manu- 
facturers, we want you to get the best results 
from the aluminum paint you buy. 
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Write us about your paint problems and we'll 
tell you what type of aluminum paint to use. 
We'll also send you a copy of Painting with 
Aluminum. It is packed with facts and answers 
to all types of industrial painting questions. Write 
Paint Service Bureau, Aluminum Company of 
America, 1789-K Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Pile driving and extending under way for Ohio's two 
new Route 30 bridges (above) engineered by Bureau of 
Bridges, Ohio State Highway Dept. 286 eighty-foot 
Monotubes, with 8" tip and 12” butt diameter, were 
driven. General Contractor: The Lewis and Frisinger 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Pile Driving Contractor: The 
Purdy Construction Company, Mansfield, Obio. 


cr 












Note the narrowness of this old bridge and the haz- 
ardous approach curve which have now been elimi- 
nated by Ohio's new Route 30 bridges. 
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unmatched economy! 


HESE new bridges at East Union, Ohio, on the heavily 

traveled Lincoln Highway, eliminate a triple threat... 
a small bottleneck bridge, a bad curve, and a hazardous rail- 
road crossing. Both bridges are supported by rugged, cold- 
rolled Monotube foundation piles. 

















And speaking of eliminating threats, here’s another case 
where Monotubes saved time and money by licking an unex- 
pected problem. The piles had to go much deeper than an- 
ticipated, but due to Monotubes’ simple field extendibility, 
the required penetrations were readily achieved using the 
same light crawler crane with which the job was started— 
no penalty for heavier equipment. 





You stand to gain many other advantages with Monotube 
piles. Write to The Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton 
5, Ohio, for Catalog No. 81. 


UNION METAL 


Monotube Foundation Piles 
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.. Of track and bridge work 
by using labor more efficiently. Keep your section hands 
busy more of the time with Gardner-Denver Pneumatic Tools 
that are idle less time because they need less maintenance. 











send for full information on GARDNER-DENVER: 








trench diggers 
paving breakers 
sheeting drivers 
backiill tampers 


asphalt cutters 





chisels—hoists 
sump pumps 
line oilers 


portable compressors 





since ss GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quin 


Illinois 


cy. 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., 
14 Curity Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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=lectric Earthmover 


instantly - without wear - without adjustments 





Once you see its split-second 


| response, you'll know why LeTourneau-Westinghouse electric 
control has a reputation for being the fastest, safest, most 
practical control system for earthmovers ever built. With 
Tournapull, Tournatractor, or Tournacrane, there are no long 
levers or clumsy steering controls to fight. A fingertip switch 









D Tournapull: self-loads up to 7 yds., 





travels anywhere 28 mph 


Ideal for off-track maintenance. Prepares new roadbeds 
. . » ballasts . . . repairs washouts, etc. No interruption 
to train schedules . . . unit drives to side of track, re- 
turns to work as soon as train passes. Handy 1-yd. bull- 
dozer blade eliminates need for tractor on many jobs. 









Tournacrane: interchangeable with scraper 
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controls every operation of these machines except braking 
(air) and accelerating. Every operation is instant, accurate. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Operating records prove electric controls not only are fast, 
but need far Jess upkeep than either hydraulic or mechanical 


lifts 10 tons to 35 ft., carries full load 


Raises, lowers loads smoothly, without the jars and jolts of clutch 
cranes. Provides power up, power down. Boom reaches into box 
cars, lifts horizontally . . . retracts to carry full load anywhere 
with close hitch to rigid-type boom. Needs no outriggers. All 
functions controlled electrically from cab, 


ontrols| s 



























































‘| speed rail maintenanc< 


systems. The reason: motors work at point of action... do 
away with long cables, hydraulic lines, control clutches, com- 
plicated transmission linkages, control adjustments. Power is 
transmitted instantly along heavy flexible electric cable. 
Motors have ”o wearing parts other than bearings. Built-in 
end bells dissipate heat and keep motor cool and clean. Years, 
of service prove that these special LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
motors work at top efficiency in rain, dust, heat and cold, 
where hydraulic or mechanical or ordinary electric systems 
cause trouble and often fail. 








The a-c generator that supplies the power is equally simple. 
Coupled direct to the engine flywheel, it has no chain, belt, 


or gear drive to need attention . . . no commutator to foul 

up and require cleaning or turning down. The LeTourneau- t 
Westinghouse generator is simpler and requires less main- Instant fingertip control | 
tenance than that which supplies current for lights and igni- To steer, load, BR, spiced 64 idbde: with Wana, aera ode al thee 
tion on your Car, truck, or tractor. fingertip switches. Action stops automatically the instant switch is released ¢ 





ee 


limit of travel reached. Because control is so easy, operator works faster, mot 
accurately . . . with less end-of-day fatigue. 


| 
GET ALL THE FACTS 1 
Point-of-action power 


Important as it is, electric control is only one of the places 
h T Westinch x - lif : iI Individual motors put power where it’s needed. Complicated mechanical ¢ 
where LeTourneau- estinghouse units simplify your rat hydraulic systems are eliminated. Power located at point of action allows us 


maintenance problems. Rubber tires, for example, give you of shorter cable lengths. Less reeving time is involved. Cable life is many time 
2 to 3 times the speed a a yet elieniness shout $00 greater. Entire electrical system is simple to understand . . . as reliable ¢ 


: your refrigerator or other electrical home appliance. 
wearing parts of the track assembly. And, with rubber-tired 





off-track equipment, units go anywhere — with no delays Top performance in any weather 

for loading, unloading or planking . . . travel cross-country, Electric motor dependability shows up best in tough going. Rain or sno 
: : os have no effect — motors can operate even when under water. Dust and di 

on highways or along right-of-way. blow right through. No p ti ded for freezing weather. Motors hay 


" . : no brushes or commutator . . . no wearing parts other than bearings. 
Compare these units with your present off-track equipment. 


You'll find that rubber tires and electric controls go hand- 


in-hand to give you superior performance at lowest cost. 
Contact us at LeTourneau-Westinghouse, and let us arrange 
a demonstration on your line. 


The recent purchase by Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
of the earthmoving and related business of R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., combines two firms which are world leaders 
in their respective fields. It brings together the earthmoving 
know-how of LeTourneau and the practical railroad and | 
precision manufacturing experience plus the great resources |} 
and research facilities of Westinghouse Air Brake. You | 
can now buy our faster more economical off-track work 

| 

| 





equipment with even greater confidence than before. 


T pull, T Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
T Trad k M-178-RR 


} 
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—_om ee ees SEND NOW TO aw oe ow om os 


Peoria, Illinois 


LeTOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPAN’ 


Tell us more about: [] 7-yd., 122 hp D Tournapull 
[] 10-ton Tournacrane 
C] 186 hp Tournatractor 





Tournatractor: 186 hp, 19 mph tractor for 





all pulling, pushing jobs 


Electricity controls steer, shift, blade, operates double- Se on ce knee eee eee . | 
drum PCU. Optional down-pressure attachment elimi- 

nates “washboard” cuts. Like all other LeTourneau- Cp 2 Laie Sel . 520 eae 
Westinghouse units, Tournatractor supplies emergency 
120 volt current, Top travel speed is 19 mph. 












































In Subways, 
where passen- 
ger safety is 
paramount, 
fireproof 
Transite Ducts 
will, in the 
event of a 
burn-out, 
confine it and 
reduce the 
hazard of 
panic. 





Despite modern precautions, the 
burn-out is still a potential hazard. 
Consequently, cables should be given 
the maximum fireproof protection that 
Transite Ducts provide: 


Transite Ducts confine burn-outs, 
safeguard adjacent cables from dam- 
age and reduce the possibilities of 
panic and explosion because they are 
incombustible throughout. Made of 
nonflammable asbestos and cement, 
Transite Ducts will not burn, smoulder 
or generate smoke or fumes. They 
cannot contribute to the formation of 
explosive gases. 


Nowhere is the fireproof pro- 
tection of Transite Ducts so 
necessary as in such vital 
locations as subways, tun- 

nels and power plants. 


That’s why TRANSITE® DUCTS 
confine burn-outs and 
protect adjacent cables 


As the panel below shows, incombus- 
tibility is only one of the advantages 
of Transite Ducts. For more informa- 
tion, write Johns-Manville, Box 60, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





4 OTHER REASONS WHY 
TRANSITE DUCT6 DO A 
BETTER JOB AT LESS COST: 


1. Corrosion-Resistant. Transite, being 
made of inorganic asbestos and ce- 
ment, resists corrosion and is immune 
to electrolysis. 


2. Per ty S$ th Bore. Transite 
makes long cable pulls easy. Danger 
of damage to cables is also minimized. 


3. Easy To Install. Transite Ducts are 
light weight, easy to handle. Joints are 
quickly made. And long 10-ft. lengths 
reduce the number of joints in line. 
4. High Thermal Conductivity. Cables 
run cooler in Transite, reducing I2R 
losses, increasing current capacity and 
prolonging insulation life. 




















Transite Does Not Burn, smoke or 
fume because its ingredients, asbestos 
and cement, will not support combus- 
tion. It cannot contribute to the forma- 
tion of explosive gases. 


Transite Provides Heat Dissipation, 
Too. In addition to providing fire- 
proof construction, Transite Ducts 
permit cables to run cooler, reducing 
FR losses. 





Photograph courtesy of Triborough Bridge and Tunnel. 
In Railroad Tunnels, if a burn-out 
should occur, Transite Ducts limit 
damage, permit speedier repair and an 
earlier re-opening for traffic. 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville TRANSITE DUCTS 
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TRANSITE KORDUCT—for 
installation in concrete 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 991-992 





TRANSITE CONDUIT—for exposed work and installation 
underground without a concrete enca 
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FOR CLASS 1 PERFORMANCE, SPECIFY 


The nation’s great railroads use Lewis Sealtite fasteners. Accurately en- 









gineered, designed to do a better job, Sealtite products are tough, 


Sealtite 
Hook Bolt 





durable, made of finest grade metals for heavy duty. They meet the 
* most exacting specifications. 

More than 20 years of manufacturing experience have established 
Sealtite’s top quality in the industry. Such famous Sealtite features as 
the patented fins, for better seating, Sealtite’s accurate threading, for 
easy installation, and many others, have given Lewis Sealtite products 
a "Class |" reputation in the field. 





The next time you specify fasteners, specify Lewis Sealtite, a com- 


Sealtite * 


plete line of first grade fasteners for America’s leading railroads. 
Guard Rail Bolt 













Nava) 
CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 
All Sealtite products are available in HOT-DIP GAL VANIZED, 
SEALED-IN-ZINC finish, which stops rust and corrosion. Tests prove 
that the molten zinc bath gives Double-Life, greater economy 


MISSOURI through fewer replacements. 


PACIFIC 
LINES 


| Serutug 95% of Americas 
Class 1 Ratkwade 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 





*One of many leading 
railroads using Lewis 
Sealtite products 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
inner aga 504 Malcolm Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





Loktite Nut #2 

Sealtite 

Slotted Head 
Car Bolt 


Sealtite 
‘ Washer Nuf 


















Sealtite Bolts available with Loktite Nut #2, washer nut, or std. sq. and hex. nuts. 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


79 WEST MONROE STREEP 
CHIcaco 3,ILL. 


October 1, 1953 
Subject: Advertising Opens Doors 
Dear Readers: 


A manufacturer recently introduced a new piece of equipment which he 
felt would have considerable application in the railway maintenance-of-way 
field. One of the first steps he took in making the nature and purpose of 
the new machine known to the trade was to advertise it in our September issue. 


Shortly after that issue had reached the subscribers a representative 
of the manufacturer made a call on a railroad man who was considered to: be 
a prospective purchaser of the machine. The preliminary conversation was 
brief and to the point. In relating the incident the supply company re- 
presentative stated that he had no more than mentioned the machine when his 
railroad friend interrupted with this comment: "Yes, I read all about it in 
Railway Track and Structures. Let's go to lunch and discuss the details." 


Many of you who are railroad men may recall experiences of your own com- 
parable to this one. You read in the advertising pages of this magazine 
of a new product or service, Your interest and curiosity are aroused be- 
cause it may appedr to you that, in one way or another, the new product will 
serve a useful purpose in your work. The chances are you will then do one of 
two things: You will either cake active steps to obtain whatever addi- 
tional information you may need to make up your mind regarding whether to 
purchase the product, or you may bide your time in the knowledge that a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer will call on you sooner or later. In either 
event the advertisement, by stimulating your interest in the product, has 
served its purpose. 


Now let’s take a look at this matter from the viewpoint of those of our 
readers who are representatives of supply companies. In your calls on rail- 
way men many of you, I am sure, have had experiences similar to that related 
above. In other words you have found that knowledge of your product, ob- 
tained by reading the advertising pages, has preceded you into the offices 
of prospective purchasers. Recalling your experiences in this respect you 
can judge for yourself the extent to which this prior knowledge on the part 
of railway men has paved the way for you in making your sales approach. 


In discussing this matter my purpose is to establish two points -- 
points which may appear to be so closely related as to’ be inseparable. Ac- 
tually, however, they are distinct from each other. One is that advertising 
affords a means whereby railway men can keep abreast of developments in their 
field, and therefore is an agency of progress. The other is that advertising 
is a sales tool for the manufacturer, making it possible for him to establish 
preliminary contacts with prospective customers at a nominal cost. 


Summed up in these two points we have the economic justification for 
trade magazines as a whole. 


Yours sincerely, 


MHD :1w Editor 


Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Publications 























The VERONA 





Less wrenching 
stall. Less wr 
to maintain. 
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| WHAT IS THE PROPER FUNCTION OF A TRACK WASHER? 
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| 
Wider distribution | 
of bolt stress to! 
angle bar. Spring © 


will not turn with} 
the nut. 


Provides the means 
for applying equal 
tension to all bolts. 






... to maintain the highest bolt tension over 
the longest period of time without retightening. 
The VERONA Fixed Tension TriFiex SPRING exceeds 
the A.R.E.A. specifications by 100%! It has the 
highest reactive value of any track washer 

on the market, plus the means for providing 
uniform bolt tension. ¢ 


CLUNG 


TOOL WORKS 


VERONA, PA. ®@ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There is, perhaps, no more important or exacting 
task in railway maintenance than that of track and 
rail inspection. It is, therefore, a particularly telling 
tribute to Fairmont that the industry should show, as 
it has, such an overwhelming preference for Fairmont 
inspection cars. Naturally, there is sound reason for 
this. In their nearly fifty years of active service on the 
world’s railroads, Fairmont inspection cars have con- 
clusively demonstrated their superior performance, 
dependability, economy and ease of operation. The 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 























M19 Series F one-to-four man inspection car shown 
above, for instance, embodies all of these qualities 
in generous measure. Its sound engineering and its 
careful construction—together with its many 


special features of design, such as its cushion- 


mounted roller-bearing engine, four-wheel braking 
and adjustable hand lifts—make it perfect for a wide 
variety of assignments. If you would like further 
information on the M19 Series F or any other 
Fairmont product, your inquiry is sincerely invited. 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS OF INSPECTION, SECTION AND GANG CARS, HY-RAIL CARS, MOTOR CAR ENGINES, PUSH CARS AND 
TRAILERS, WHEELS, AXLES AND BEARINGS, BALLAST MAINTENANCE CARS, DERRICK CARS, OIL SPRAY CARS, GROUTING 
OUTFITS, TIE RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, RAIL RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, WEED CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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each month by the 
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Editorial Opinion 


Two Outstanding Conventions—Movable Bridges Should Be Tested 





New York 7, CONVENTION REPORT 
80 Church Street 


A section of 22 pages covering the proceedings of the Roadmasters’ and 


Washington, D. C., 4 Bridge & Building meetings held concurrently at Chicago, September 15-17 


1081 National Press Bldg. 
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Cleveland 13, 
Terminal Tower : . 
Joint Sessions . 


Portland 5, Highlights of the opening meeting of the conventions including key 
514 Terminal Sales Bldg. addresses presented by leading railroad officials 


San Francisco 11, 


244 California Street Roadmasters’ Sessions 


Review of the principal features of the meetings—addresses, com- 


Los Angeles 17, mittee reports, discussion, election results, etc. 
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2909 Maple Ave. Bridge & Building Sessions 


Abstracts of addresses and reports together with details of discussions 
and other major features of the convention 
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: . TIE-TAMPING TR 
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The new, much more powerful Power Plant, Model 
M-22A which supplants the Model M-20 in the famous Jackson manually 
guided tamping outfits, permits operating the tampers at several hundred 
more revolutions per minute than previously. This results in greatly increased 
tamper efficiency, even though for years Jackson tie tampers have been con- 
sidered the finest equipment of their type by the vast majority of leading 
railroads. 


Excellent for large jobs, since several may be grouped 
for any major ballasting or out-of-face operation, they are likewise ideal for 
low-lift and smoothing work with a small organization using 2 to 4 tampers. 
Let us show you how maximum results can be most economically achieved 
‘with Jackson Tamping Equipment. 







MEDLAND, LTD., 
WINNIPEG, 
MANITOBA 










Their unique, vibratory action 
and quickly interchangeable 
blades make them peak per- 
formers under all conditions. 





ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. Ludington, Mich. 
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Editorial Opinion 





Two Outstanding Conventions 


Those railway maintenance-of-way 
men who were privileged to be in 
Chicago for a considerable part of the 
week of September 14 cannot help but 
feel that the time was well spent. The 
principal attractions at Chicago dur- 
ing that week were three in number. 
They consisted of the annual conven- 
tions of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association and the 
American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association and the exhibit of 
manufacturers’ products on display 
at the Coliseum. 

The mere fact that these three 
events took place does not necessarily 
guarantee that a particular mainte- 
nance man attending the meetings 
and inspecting the exhibits would feel 
that he was accomplishing something 
worth while. It is the spirit behind 
such events that counts. To attempt 
to define what we mean by “spirit” 


would be extremely difficult. Instead 
of trying to define it, perhaps it would 
be better to explain some of its mani- 
festations. We have in mind, for one 
thing, the lively discussions that al- 
most invariably followed the presen- 
tation of committee reports. Another 
manifestation of the spirit was the 
avid manner in which the displays at 
the Coliseum were inspected. 

For the benefit of those readers 
who were not able to attend the meet- 
ings this magazine feels that it has 
an obligation to convey to them at 
least the essence of what transpired. 
This we have attempted to do in the 
following pages. In fact, the entire 
feature section of this issue has been 
devoted to articles summarizing the 
business sessions. But the spirit is 
missing; that is something that has 
to be felt first-hand to be appreciated 
to its fullest extent. 


Movable Bridges Should Be Tested 


A bridge incident that was re- 
ported in the press a few months ago 
points up the fact that, unless mov- 
able spans are maintained in operable 
condition, they do not remain mov- 
able. 

The bridge referred to is a swing- 
span type that carried a single track 
over one of the navigable rivers in 
the South. Some dike-building work 
some distance upstream required the 
use of a barge-mounted pile driver, 
and tugboats took it in tow. 

The railway was requested to open 
the bridge to permit passage of the 
pile driver but, when it tried to com- 
ply, found that the bridge wouldn’t 
open. The bridge had not been swung 
open since 1938, in which year a pipe 
line had been built along the under- 
side of the structure. The pipe line 
was later abandoned and forgotten. 
After railway forces cut the pipe line 
and also the rails at the ends of the 
swing span, it was found that the 
electric motors were lifeless. Also, 
when efforts were made to turn the 
span by hand, it was discovered that 
the bridge had rusted firmly in place 
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and the ends had settled on the sup- 
ports. Even the tugs, with tow lines 
fastened to the bridge ends, could 
not budge it. 

It was only after the ends had been 
jacked up sufficiently to clear the sup- 
ports, and a crew of men had worked 
on the center pier, removing the cor- 
rosion and smearing grease on the 
rim gears, together with prying with 
crow bars, that the span was swung 
open after three days of hard work. 

While this undoubtedly is a singu- 
lar circumstance, and one of which 
both the responsible railway officers 
and government engineers must have 
been aware, it does show clearly that 
the actual operation of a movable 
span is necessary during inspections 
for determining whether it will func- 
tion properly when desired. 

Still another situation pointed up 
by this incident—and the most as- 
tonishing fact of all—is that, al- 
though this river is termed a “navig- 
able” stream by Army engineers, 
river business was so inactive that 
the bridge could remain closed for 15 
years. How gullible can we get? 
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G. W. Miller extended greetings, on be- 
half of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. 











H. J. McKenzie stated that, above all, 
supervisors must get along with people. 


Convention Report... 


Track and B&B Meetings Start 


Meeting together on the first day of their 
concurrent conventions, held September 15-17 at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, the Roadmas- 
ters’ and Bridge and Building Associations heard 
two major addresses pointing up the importance 
of the supervisory officer. Another joint affair 


was the annual banquet. 


@ Attracted partly by a mammoth 
exhibition of materials, machines 
and devices used in the mainte- 
nance and construction of railway 
properties, many of which were 
being shown for the first time, a 
record number of persons regis- 
tered at the annual conventions of 
the Roadmasters’ Association and 
and the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, which 
were held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, September 15-17. 
Total registration at the two meet- 
ings came to 1364 members and 
guests of the associations. This 
total included 1071 railway men 
and 293 representatives of supply 
companies. 

On Tuesday morning, September 
15, the two groups met in a joint 
session to hear announcements, 
greetings and addresses of mutual 
interest. Thereafter, the two asso- 
ciations held separate sessions to 
discuss their individual problems. 
The activities of these individual 
sessions are dealt with in the two 
following articles, one for the 
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Roadmasters’ meeting and the other 
for the Bridge & Building sessions. 
In each case the committee reports 
and addresses are abstracted, and 
the discussions that took place are 
summarized. 

This article deals only with the 
highlights of the initial joint ses- 
sion. Sharing in the direction of this 
session were R. H. Gilkey, presi- 
dent of the Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion, and division engineer, Central 
of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., and 
Foster R. Spoftord, president of the 
Bridge & Building Association, and 
assistant to chief engineer, Boston & 
Maine, Boston, Mass. 


Addresses; Greetings 


Principal speakers at the joint 
opening session were H. J. Mc- 
Kenzie, president of the Cotton 
Belt, who spoke on “What Manage- 
ment Expects of the Supervisor and 
vice versa,’ and R. G. May, vice- 
president, Operations and Mainte- 
nance Department, Association of 
American Railroads. Brief words of 





R. G. May pointed out the advantages 
of supervisors training programs. 


greeting were also heard at the 
joint opening session on behalf of 
the American Railway Engineering 
Association by its senior vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Miller, engineer main- 
tenance of way, Canadian Pacific, 
Toronto, Ont.; the Track Supply 
Association by President R. W. 
Torbert (Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company); and the Bridge and 
Building Supply Association by 
President R. R. Clegg (American 
Lumber & Treating Co.). These two 
associations sponsored the exhibi- 
tion held at the Coliseum. Lewis 
Thomas (Q&C Co.), secretary of the 
Track Supply Association and di- 
rector of exhibits also spoke briefly. 

In addition to the opening ses- 
sion, there was one other joint ac- 
tivity in which both associations 
participated. This was the annual 
banquet, held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 16, which was 
sponsored by the two supply asso- 
ciations. Attendance at this func- 
tion, which totaled 1805 persons, 
including many wives of members, 
broke all previous records. 

In his address, Mr. McKenzie 
first spoke of the keen sense of 
humor possessed by most mainte- 
nance of way supervisors. “If it 
wasn't for this fact, I imagine there 
would be more ulcers and high 
blood pressure than actually exists 
among them today,” he said. To 
illustrate this sense of humor, Mr. 
McKenzie recalled one readmaster 
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REGISTRATION DESK on Tuesday. A total of 1071 railroad men and 293 supply men 
registered, or a grand total of 1364 members and guests. 


With Joint Session 


“with more than his share,” who 
frequently used this expression: 
“Boss give me plenty of rock and 
plenty of wood and just get out of 
my way.” In developing the theme 
of his address Mr. McKenzie then 
spoke in part as follows: 


Backbone of Management 


“First, I must say that it is most 
difficult to draw a fine line that 
would separate management from 
supervisors for, in the last analysis, 
our supervisors are the backbone 
of management. A good supervisor 
is actually a little general manager 
on his district and should consider 
his job in that light. He should 
assume the responsibilities and 
direct the affairs coming under his 
supervision in the same manner 
that a superintendent would for 
his division or a general manager 
for the entire railroad. He has the 
same responsibilities in regard to 
his organization as does higher 
management. He must see that the 
proper man is placed in charge of 
the work coming under his jurisdic- 
tion. One of the most difficult things 
confronting us today is to select 
the right man for the job, to main- 
tain a good organization, and to see 
that each officer, supervisor or fore- 
man performs and functions in his 
position as is intended. For the sake 
of discussion, however, I will try 
to draw this line of demarcation 
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and say what I think management 
expects of the supervisor. 

“The most important thing that 
management expects of the super- 
visor is “to get the job done”—not 
to just do it “any old way,” but to 
do it efficiently, safely, economi- 
cally as well as expeditiously. They 
expect him to carry out specific 
instructions when he has them and, 
when he doesn’t to handle the work 
in accordance with standard prac- 
tices and policies, and to the best 
of his ability. 


Must Get Along with People 


“Management expects the super- 
visor to maintain the proper rela- 
tions with officers and other super- 
visors in his department, as well 
as with other departments of the 
railroad. They want the supervisor 
to use good human relations in his 
contacts with his subordinates. He 
should maintain good public rela- 
tions with the patrons of the rail- 
road and with the community in 
which he resides. He must be able 
to get along with people, and right 
here I would like to say that I don’t 
know of any more important re- 
quirement of a supervisor or an 
officer, than “getting along with 
people.” 

“Management expects their su- 
pervisors to be resourceful and to 
find ways and means of getting the 
job done when allowances for ex- 


penditures are low. They expect 
the supervisors to think in terms of 
mechanization and to get away 
from the old idea of “let me have 
another fifty or one hundred men 
to do the job.” They want to find 
ways and means of doing the job 
on a more permanent basis and at 
less cost. This is most necessary if 
we are to meet our competition in 
the transportation field today. 


Training Courses are Helpful 


Mr. May also spoke of the im- 
portance of adequate supervision, 
but first he quoted figures to bring 
out the decline in railroad freight 
and traffic business that has oc- 
curred since the war. He did this 
because he feels that “everyone of 
us who is connected with the rail- 
roads should also be familiar with 
some of the broader problems of 
the railroad industry.” He then out- 
lined a nine-point program that has 
been set up to cope with the prob- 
lems of the industry. Following this 
Mr. May spoke in part as follows: 

“Many of the railroads have sub- 
scribed to supervisors training pro- 
grams, management training pro- 
grams carried out by universities 
throughout the country, seminars 
of supervisors conducted by officers 
of the railroads and special courses 
of instruction. The benefits derived 
from such courses cannot be esti- 
mated. The specific objectives of 
any program are: 


1. To establish a clear picture of 
duties and responsibilities ot 
supervisors. 

. To develop both good public 

relations outside the company 

and consider human relations 
problems within the ranks. 

To use the thinking and ex- 

perience of all. 

4. To determine action to be 


bo 


(os) 


taken. 

5. To provide opportunity for 
getting group recommenda- 
tions. 


6. To keep supervision informed 
of better methods. 


“Such programs, however, are 
long-range in nature and are good 
insurance that the railroad industry 
will hold its rightful place in a 
competitive market for service and 
talent.” 

The two conventions convened 
on Tuesday morning, September 
15, and both adjourned at noon on 
Thursday. To permit those in at- 
tendance to have ample time for 
inspuecting the exhibit at the Coli- 
seum, no business sessions were 
held on Wednesday afternoon. 
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Convention Report... 





Roadmasters Sessions 


On-track tamping machines, roadbed stabi- 
lization, joint maintenance, branch-line mainie- 
nance, and safety were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed in committee reports and addresses. 


@ By listening to committee re- 
ports and addresses, and the dis- 
cussions that followed their pre- 
sentation, track maintenance men 
from all over the country brought 
themselves up to date regarding 
current progress relative to various 
aspects of their work during the 
convention of the Roadmasters and 
Maintenance of Way Association at 
Chicago last month. These sessions 
were directed by R. H. Gilkey, 
president of the association, and 
division engineer on the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah, Ga., assisted 
by H. W. Kellogg, second vice- 
president of the association and 
engineer of track, Chesapeake & 
Ohio (Pere Marquette district), 
Detroit, Mich. 

The broad range of the subjects 
discussed in the committee reports 
of which there were six, is indicated 
by their titles, which were: Stand- 
ard Practices in Use of Large On- 
Track Tamping Machines; Road- 
bed Stabilization; Various Methods 
and Practices of Joint and Rail-End 
Maintenance; Maintenance of 
Branch Lines and other Light- 
Traffic Lines; Safety Education— 
Methods and Results; and Where 
to Use Rigid or Spring Frogs—and 
Why. 

The committee reports were sup- 
plemented by two addresses, one 


of these, entitled “What About the 
Section Foreman Problem?” was 
presented by W. M. S. Dunn, gen- 
eral roadmaster, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Bullevue, Ohio, 
and the other, entitled “Preventive 
Planning,” was delivered by Donald 
E. Mumford, manager safety, New 
York Central System, New York. 

Abstracts of all of the committee 
reports and addresses, and of the 
discussions that followed their pres- 
entation, are given on the following 
pages. 

Before getting down to the busi- 
ness at hand a few moments at 
the opening session were devoted 
to an address by President Gilkey 
and to the introduction of all those 
past presidents of the association 
who were present. These were: 
George W. Morrow, J. B. Kelly, 
A. B. Hillman, E. L. Banion, H. E. 
Kirby, E. J. Brown, R. L. Fox, and 
E. E. Crowley. They were intro- 
duced by A. H. Whisler, assistant 
engineer, Pennsylvania, who was 
president of the association last 
year. 

Following the close of the regu- 
lar business sessions on Thursday, 
September 17, nearly 200 members 
of the association embarked on a 
special train and proceeded to 
Bensenville, Ill., a short distance 
west of Chicago to inspect a large 





President Gilkey at speakers’ rostrum. 


new  retarder-classification yard 
which the Milwaukee road_ has 
under construction and which is 
now partially in operation. 


President’s Address 


In his address President Gilkey 
devoted considerable attention to 
the selection, training and qualifi- 
cations of supervisory officers. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

“The future of our personnel lies 
with the younger men. The railroad 
today represents a combination of 
skills, sciences and crafts in order 
that many different types of ma- 
chines and mechanisms can _per- 
form efficiently. For this reason 
alone, we must seek men who 
understand. such different skills in 
railroad engineering. It is, there- 


Elected at the convention, the new officers of the Roadmasters’ Association are: 





H. W. Kellogg 
President 
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R. G. Simmons 
Ist Vice-President 





W. M. S. Dunn 
2nd Vice-President 





E. E. Crowley 
Treasurer 
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Subjects for 1954 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Roadmasters’ Association, 
which was held. after the close of the 
convention on September 17, a list of 
six subjects was adopted, on which com- 
mittee reports are to be prepared for 
presentation at the 1954 convention. 


These are as follows: 


1. Methods of Handling Ballast 


2. Maintenance of Railroad Crossings at 
Grade. 

3. Construction and Maintenance of 
Highway Grade Crossings. 
Welding in Connection With Mainte- 
nance of Track. 

5. Economical Size of Gangs for Track 
Maintenance. 

6. Rules and Regulations for Safe Opera- 


tion of Motor Vehicles. 











fore, natural that the supervisor 
element be selected from men who 
have shown knowledge of such 
techniques and who possess leader- 
ship. When once a man is selected 
as a supervisor his responsibility 
increases and, as he moves up the 
ladder, this man becomes more 
valuable to his railroad. He must 
also know how to delegate author- 
ity and what authority to delegate. 
This in order that the work will be 
carried on efficiently and eftec- 
tively. Young men who are hired to 
work on a railroad should be en- 
couraged to improve their educa- 
tion along railroad lines, and then 
the railroad would be more able to 
hold these men. This will tend to 


encourage young men of high cali- 
ber to stay in the railroad business. 
Our top railroad management 
should take an interest and support 
such education and when they re- 
tire be able to leave qualified suc- 
cessors. Our railroads are among 
the top industries of this nation, so 
let us keep them that way. 

“Today we are confronted with 
the need ‘for a higher standard of 
maintenance. Continued study and 
design of structures is necessary in 
order to devise means if improving 
our standards, ever aiming for 
greater economy and _ efficiency. 
The demands on the maintenance 
force are increasing each year, and 
it, therefore, behooves them to 
meet this load with men, tools and 
materials. 

“What we must have is results; 
consequently many former practices 
are beisg discarded for new and 
better ideas. The roadmaster or 
supervisor who studies his own par- 
ticular problems and masters them 
in the most economical way is a 
valuable man to his railroad. Don’t 
kill the initiative in a man by too 
much “bossism”. The maintenance 
man has a continuing problem in 
front of him, but I think he will 
meet it adequately in the future as 
he has in the past.” 

“There is no doubt,” he con- 
tinued” but what we as an associa- 
tion have materially assisted in 
bringing the standards to the high 
level that they are today. Our work 
today and in the past has not been 
done in vain. Our membership now, 
well over 1,000 representing 125 
separate railroads, is composed of 
men who deal in maintenance and 
upon whose shoulders rest the re- 
sponsibilities of safe and efficient 
transportation for both freight and 
passenger service. The gathering of 
such personnel in convention tends 





not only to make friends, but to 
gain ideas, and to learn how the 
work is being carried out on neigh- 
boring railroads. The committee re- 
ports, addresses and other features 
on our program will add to our 
knowledge and bring out facts that 
point the way to a solution to many 
problems that confront us today. 
“Railroad maintenance holds a 
fascination over roadmasters and 
supervisors as they are continually 
endeavoring to improve their track.” 
All during the business sessions 
of the convention there was con- 
stant evidence of a high degree of 
interest in the reports, as indicated 
largely by more or less general par- 
ticipation in the discussions that 
followed and_ their presentation. 
This same interest in progress in 
track maintenance was manifested 
in the degree of interest shown in 
the many exhibits at the Coliseum. 
Special attention was shown those 
machines, and other developments, 
that have been introduced recently. 
From an examination of the exhibits 
the trackman could not help but 
deduce that developments are 
occuring so rapidly that it is a 
problem to keep up with them. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers Mr. 
Kellogg was advanced from second 
vice-president to president; R. G. 
Simmons, general roadmaster, Mil- 
waukee Road, Chicago, was elected 
first vice-president; and Mr. Dunn 
was elected second vice-president. 
New directors are R. R. Manion, 
engineer maintenance of way, 
Great Northern, St. Paul, and G. B. 
McClellen general roadmaster, 
Texas & Pacific, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
E. E. Crowley, division engineer, 
Delaware & Hudson, was re-elected 
treasurer. 
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P. E. Odom, special engineer of research, St. Louis-San Francisco; 
Cc. H. Darnell, Jr., assistant chief engineer; and R. O. Kessler, 
roadmaster—both of the Texan Mexican. 





From the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis: H. J. Clark, 
supervisor; J. T. Mersman, track supervisor; F. L. Horn, engineer 
of track; and W. H. Horner, general roadmaster. 





Highlights of 


Reports, Addresses, Discussions 


@ Abstracts of the six committee 
reports and two addresses _pre- 
sented during the Roadmasters’ 
sessions are given in the following, 
along with summarized versions of 
the discussions from the floor. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


“The interest taken in safety by 
railroad personnel is, beyond 
doubt, the foundation of our safety 
program,” stated the Committee on 


Safety Education—Methods — and 
Results, which was headed by 
A. D. Henninger, supervisor of 
safety, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Among the vital points that will 
tend to increase the interest of em- 
ployees, the report said, were: 1) 
Being honest and sincere to em- 
ployees; (2) commending them 
when commendation is due; (3) as- 
suring them that their ideas and 
efforts are important to the safety 
program; and (4) having a leader 
who takes the proper interest in 
and practices safety himself, with 
the result that he will experience 
little difficulty in interesting his 
subordinates. 

While safety meetings should be 
held as often as desired, it said, 
they should be held at least every 
four months. These meetings 
should have a program which in- 
cludes some entertainment and 
some brief discussions of accidents 
and hazards. Suggestions for safety 
should be encouraged and, when 
presented, should be analyzed 
thoroughly. For entertainment as 
well as for education, the report 
suggested that moving pictures or 
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slides having specific safety lessons, 
mixed with some humor, be shown. 

The report then dealt with the 
proper training for efficiency and 
safety. These two factors, it said, 
“are so closely related that it is im- 
possible to perfect one without the 
other.” It is up to the supervisors, 
it said, to develop such a standard 
of ability among their subordinates 
that the men can do their work in 
a safe manner even though the 
foreman is not present. 

The committee pointed out that 
there are two human _ instincts 
which, in combination, tend to 
make a man jealous of his ability 
and unwilling to teach it to others. 
These instincts are the “build up” 
instinct and the “desire for reputa- 
tion.” Thus, there are certain su- 
pervisors and foremen who, when 
a problem presents itself, prefer to 
do it themselves rather than to 
teach others to do it and let them 
get the credit. 

Every supervisor of this type, it 
continued, should be made to re- 
alize that his success as an execu- 
tive depends on his ability to de- 
velop the people under him. As 
long as he performs the work him- 
self, he may be an _ unusually 
skilled individual worker, but he is 
not a supervisor. The report stated 
that the ability to develop men is 
so rare that he who possesses it will 
find his services in demand. 

The report also included discus- 
sions of question-and-answer peri- 
ods, safety bulletins, safety signs, 
rule books, union encouragement, 
the observance of safety rules, 
violations, wearing apparel, and 
the showing of films on safety at 
schools to promote safe deport- 
ment by children around railroads. 


The report closed by citing statisti- 
cal figures by decades on the num- 
ber of deaths of railroad employees 
which point up the favorable ef- 
fect that the safety campaign has 
had on lowering such casualties. 


DISCUSSION 


In answer to a question raised by 
R. L. Fox (Sou.), L. A. Villella (P-R) 
described some of the rules in ef- 
fect on his railroad for assuring safe 
operation of highway trucks used 
by the maintenance-of-way forces. 
The first rule, he said, is to see that 
the driver is licensed and then to 
impress upon him that he must 
obey all vehicle laws. Other re- 
quirements are that the trucks must 
be inspected daily, that there be a 
communicating signal between the 
rear and front of the truck, and 
that rules regarding loading are 
observed. The trucks used on his 
road, he said, have regularly as- 
signed drivers. 

H. W. Kellogg (C&O) stated that 
his road had experienced “very 
good luck” in the operation of 
trucks, no serious accidents having 
occurred. A practice on his road, he 
explained, is for the supervisors or 
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division engineers, while driving 
over the highways, to observe the 
driving habits of the company’s 
truck drivers. As a rule, he said, 
these men are careful drivers. 


USE OF FROGS 


A report was presented by R. H. 
Carpenter, engineer of design, Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., for his 
committee on the subject, When to 
Use Rigid or Spring Frogs—and 
Why. The history of the origin of 
the several types of frogs was de- 
scribed, then the current practice 
of using rigid and spring frogs for 
three types of main track, i.e., 
heavy-tonnage high-speed, me- 
dium-tonnage variable-speed, and 
light-tonnage or slow-speed was 
stated. 

Based on information 
by the committee, the conclusions 
as to the respective merits of 
spring rail and rigid frogs must 
give consideration to design, type 
of materials and personal prefer- 
ence. Due to the absence of in- 
structions on most of the railroads 
as to what type frog is to be used, 
the committee stated that personal 
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preference varies greatly. The per- 
sonal preference of those replying 
to the questionnaire was for rigid 
frogs where the number is 16 or 
greater. This is based on the nar- 
row throat of metal in the point 
and the difficulty of providing a 
spring wing rail that would fit 
properly. Spring-rail frogs are pre- 
ferred where the number is 12 or 
less. 

The initial cost of spring-rail frogs 
of No. 12 or less is oe than man- 
ganese insert frogs, the committee 
continued, but the differential de- 
creases as the weight of rail in- 
creases. The cost of rail-built rigid 
frogs is less than spring frogs. The 
initial cost of the frog has no bear- 
ing on the location where it is 
used. The spacing of the wheels of 
a diesel locomotive is such that an 
undesirable condition is set up for 
a 15-ft. spring frog. If the joint at 
the toe is low and the spring-rail 
housing is loose, the rear end of 
the spring rail will kick up just at 
the instant a following wheel of 
the diesel is contacting the side 
wing rail, causing the wing rail to 
turn over. This conclusion is based 
only on a few replies to the ques- 
tion “Has diesel operation changed 
the requirements of location of 
spring or rigid frogs?” 

In general, the committee said, 
rigid frogs are more ideally de- 
signed for balanced traffic. Spring- 
rail frogs provide smoother riding 
qualities than do rigid frogs, espe- 
cially for frogs of No. 12 or less. 

The committee pointed out that 
spring-rail frogs can be built up by 
the oxy-acetylene process, whereas 
manganese and manganese-insert 
frogs require the more expensive 
electric welding method. It has 
been found necessary, it continued, 
to keep an organization in the field 
continuously to build up manga- 
nese frogs on heavy-traffic lines. 

In summing up its report, the 
committee made the following sug- 
gestions: (1) Use the rigid frog 


where the number is 16 or greater 





in main-track turnouts; (2) use the 
spring frog where the number is 
12 or less, except that rigid frogs 
should be used in crossovers be- 
tween main tracks and in other 
tracks, exclusive of yards and ter- 
minals; (3) use the rigid self- 
guarded frog in yards and termi- 
nals; (4) use the rigid frog on light- 
traffic main lines, if reclaimed or 
secondhand spring frogs are not 
available; and (5) use the rigid frog 
on the outside of curves. 

In conclusion, the committee 
called attention to the report on 
Maintenance and Inspection of 
Turnouts that was presented at last 
year’s meeting, particularly to the 
part with respect to frogs. To se- 
cure the full service life from a 
frog, the committee stated that it is 
necessary that the frog be main- 
tained in such condition as to as- 
sure gage, surface and _ line 
throughout the entire turnout. 


DISCUSSION 


Chairman Carpenter stated that 
the experience of the committee in 
preparing the report indicated a 
high degree of interest in the sub- 
ject on the part of railroad men. An 
indication of this interest, he said, 
is the fact that, of 53 raildoads re- 
ceiving a questionnaire sent out by 
the committee, 48 submitted re- 
plies. He was surprised, he said, to 
note the number of railroads which 
leave in the hands of the supervisor 
the decision as to whether rigid or 
spring frogs are to be used at par- 
ticular locations. 

H. W. Kellogg (C&O) explained 
that his road stopped purchasing 
spring frogs some years ago and 
that all new frogs purchased since 
have been rigid frogs. Among other 
things, he said, this practice makes 
it possible to maintain a smaller 
stock of frogs. 

The matter of repairing worn 
frogs came in for considerable at- 
tention during the discussion. One 
member said that two sets of weld- 
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ers are in service on his territory 
working continuously on frog re- 
pairs. R. L. Fox (Sou.) said that the 
practice on his road is to follow a 
maintenance program under which 
all frogs are repaired at least twice 
a year. If conditions should de- 
velop in particular frogs requiring 
attention at other times the work is 
done by a mobile welding outfit. 
Mr. Carpenter described the ex- 
perience of one railroad replying to 
the questionnaire which adopted 
the practice of using rigid in place 
of spring frogs. It soon became 
necessary to organize a gang for 
making repairs, and when this did 
not prove satisfactory a central 
shop for making repairs was estab- 
lished. This road, he said, has now 
returned to the use of spring frogs. 


BRANCH LINES 


Maintenance of branch lines has 
been carried on largely on a piece- 
meal basis, stated the report on 
Maintenance of Branch Lines and 
Other Light Traffic Lines as pre- 
sented by Chairman K. E. Hender- 
son, trainmaster, Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern York, Ala. No work 
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is done except that which is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the lines 
in condition to carry traffic, result- 
ing in little if any improvement. 
But, it continued, as the cost of la- 
bor and material increases, so does 
the cost of maintaining the branch 
lines. 

In reviewing the shortcomings of 
past policy in respect to the m:in- 
tenance of branch lines, the com- 
mittee asked, “What happens to 
train operation and maintenance 
costs under such _ conditions?” 
There are, for instance, it contin- 
ued, frequent derailments where 
often there is only one pair of 
trucks on the ground. There is very 
seldom a large derailment as com- 
pared to one on a main line be- 
cause the speed is slow, the train is 
short and can be stopped before 
reaching a major catastrophe. 
However, it said, such a derailment 
delays all the cars in that train in 
this period of car shortage, and in- 
juries the railway’s reputation for 
dependability. It results in over- 
time for the train crew and the 
track forces, and the expense of 
operating tool cars. It incurs the 
useless physical exhaustion of the 
local officers in clearing up the 
trouble and consequently keeping 
them away from constructive su- 
pervision and planning of profitable 
operations. We have disgruntled 
customers, it went on, who have 
planned their operations thrown 
out of gear by failure of delivery 
of some commodity that was ex- 
pected at an earlier date. Each of 
these things is comparatively small 
but in the aggregate their costs 
amount to a substantial sum. 

Through what is called “planned 
improvement,” the committee 
stated that train speeds can be in- 
creased, and the efficiency in 
maintenance and operation real- 
ized. The committee averred that 
suitable ballast at reasonable cost 
is a must if good maintenance is 
to prevail. This ballast does not 
have to be of the quality of main 





track ballast, but may be slag, 
chatts, or gravel. An out-of-face tie- 
insertion program, using treated 
and adzed, but not bored, ties is 
fundamental. While this work is 
being carried out, it said, ties 
should be plated, broken and 
cracked joint bars replaced, loose 
bolts tightened, nutlocks used in all 
cases, and rail anchors applied. 
Rail less than the 85-lb. section 
should be replaced with rail recov- 
ered from main track relays, even 
if some of these recovered rails 
might be classified as scrap, be- 
cause they have a deeper girder 
section. The joints in branch lines 
should be staggered if they are 
now even, the committee said. 
This “planned improvement” 
program should also include the 
use of mechanical equipment with 
at least the following machines 
provided: A power bolt machine, 
a power rail drill, a power tool 
grinder and, if possible, power unit 
tampers. The use of mowers and 
chemical sprayers was  recom- 
mended. Many bridges, it pointed 
out, could now be replaced with 
metal culverts, these bridges hav- 
ing been originally built when 
bridging was cheaper than grad- 
ing. The report also dealt with the 
importance of maintaining turnouts 
to a high standard, particularly 
where the material is light. 


DISCUSSION 


A. L. McHenry (No. West. Pac.), 
calling attention to the recommen- 
dation in the report against the use 
of secondhand ties in branch lines, 
expressed the opinion that many 
ties taken out of main lines are suit- 
able for use in branch line terri- 
tories. C. E. Neal (SP), expressing a 
similar opinion, stated that fre- 
quently less traffic is carried on 
branch lines than on some yard 
tracks. He went on to say that the 
amount of traffic carried by a 
branch line should determine how 
the material is used. 
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Another member wondered why 
the committee report recommended 
against the use of prebored ties on 
branch lines. Chairman Henderson 
explained that the thinking here is 
that, when new ties are to be in- 
stalled on branch lines, it is not 
always possible to know in ad- 
vance what weight of rail they are 
to be used with. He agreed that the 
preboring of ties is the best policy 
if it is practicable in each particu- 
lar instance. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion regarding the problem of ob- 
taining relayer rail for use on 
branch lines. C. F. Burrell (Ky. & 
Ind. Term.) explained that this 
problem is aggravated on his rail- 
road because, while it has 140 
miles of other tracks to maintain, 
it has only 8% miles of double-track 
main line. The consequence is, he 
said, that secondhand relayer rail 
must be purchased in the open 
market. 

G. W. Neal (Chatt. Val.) explain- 
ing that he was speaking for the 
short lines, said that this term 
usually means that the railroad is 
short on money as well as in miles. 
To a certain extent, he said, the lack 
of money can be overcome by the 
use of machinery. His road, he said, 
had purchased or leased a variety 
of machines which effectively re- 
duced labor costs. 


TAMPING MACHINES 


Chairman E. M. Cheatham, 
roadmaster, St. Louis-San_ Fran- 
cisco, Sulpulpa, Okla., presented 
the report of his Committee on 
Standard Practice in Use of Large 
On-Track Tamping Machines. In 
this report the committee stated 
that, generally speaking, the fore- 
most thought is for high quality sur- 
face at the lowest possible cost per 
unit of distance. Factors influencing 
the cost are: (1) Speed of the ma- 
chine; (2) availability; (3) cost to 
maintain machine; (4) quality of 
production; and (5) flexibility of op- 
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eration in regard to various raises. 

Certain unusual practices were 
mentioned in the report. One rail- 
road was reported to be doub!e- 
shifting its tamping machines, 
working with a portable lighting 
apparatus. Another was reported to 
be working two machines in tan- 
dem, each taking fewer strokes 
than when working singly, with 
good results and a substantial sav- 
ing in labor costs for the overall 
operation. 

The committee then showed the 
consist of four suggested gang or- 
ganizations. One was for an average 
3-in. raise with tie insertions; an- 
other for an average 3-in. raise with 
tie insertions and mechanical 
equipment for jacking, inserting 
ties, dressing and equalizing bal- 
last, and two tampers working in 
tandem; the third was for an aver- 
age 3-in. raise without tie inser- 
tions; and the fourth was for an 
average 1%-in. raise without tie 
insertions. 

This was followed by a discus- 
sion of the results of the use of 
these machines. From reports re- 
ceived by the committee, it can be 
expected, it said, to obtain a pro- 
duction rate of about 500 to 600 
track-feet per hour of machine 
used, where the gang is properly 
organized. 

Best results, the committee said, 
are obtained by a straight-away 
production line in order to obtain 
quality, maximum quantity, more 
effective control of labor, more con- 
tinuous use of machinery, and to 
keep the minimum amount of track 
obstructed. The head end, includ- 
ing the raising and tie renewal 
forces, should be started a suffi- 
cient length of time in advance of 
the rest of the operation in order 
to minimize idle time if ties are to 
be renewed immediately ahead of 
the machine. However, it pointed 
out, it is thought to be better prac- 
tice to have done all tie-renewing 
work before the tamping machine 
is brought on the scene. 


It is of the utmost importance, 
it continued, that the distribution 
of ballast receive careful attention 
to insure each crib having a suffi- 
cient amount to accommodate the 
machine and to fill the voids under 
the ties. In this connection, the 
committee said that a ballast-equal- 
izing machine can be used to ad- 
vantage ahead of the tamper to ad- 
just and regulate the ballast sec- 
tion and save manpower handling 
ballast to the sem Likewise, 
cribbing equipment and _ tie-inser- 
tion machinery can be used to ma- 
terially reduce the labor item in 
those instances where reasonably 
heavy tie renewals are being made 
in connection with the surfacing 
operation. 

There should be careful supervi- 
sion in raising the track and the 
rail left at the proper or pre-deter- 
mined elevation, with all irregu- 
larities removed before tamping 
and thus avoid corrections after 
tamping. If hand jacks are used, 
the committee stated that the alu- 
minum bodies are more satisfactory 
because the light weight makes it 
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possible for the runners to carry 
them forward without undue 
exertion. 


DISCUSSION 


During the discussion of this re- 
port considerable interest was ex- 
pressed in the reference to the 
practice of one railroad of double 
shifting its tamping machines. It 
developed that the railroad referred 
to as using this practice is the 
Southern. In answer to questions 
raised by various members from the 
floor R. L. Fox (Sou.) described 
some of the practices of his road in 
double-shifting tamping machines. 
He explained that his company 
went into this practice because of 
the conviction that it is necessary to 
make the maximum possible use of 
machines in order to derive the 
greatest economy and that this can- 
not be done by working them 5 hrs. 
a day 5 days a week. Various types 
of other machines, such as cranes 
and bulldozers, are also double 
shifted for the same reason—to 
achieve economy. 

Speaking specfiically of the 
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tamping machines which are 
Matisas, Mr. Fox said that the con- 
tract with the labor organization 
requires that employees be advised 
36 hrs. in advance of any change in 
working hours. Otherwise, there are 
no complications from the labor 
angle. An 8-man gang is used with 
each tamping machine, and, in 
addition, a 12-man gang is used for 
lining track. All lining and dressing 
work for the track tamped in the 
two shifts is done during one shift. 
The dressing is performed with the 
aid of a ballast regulator. When 
raising track ahead of the tamping 
machines 32 jacks are used, which 
are moved ahead automatically 
with a machine which makes it 
possible to do this work with four 
fewer men than would otherwise 
be required. 

On the Southern, explained Mr. 
Fox, the two daily shifts for the 
tampers are so arranged as to in- 
terfere as little as possible with 
traffic. Three portable telephones 
are used with each tamping outfit 
to maintain close contact with the 
dispatcher. A 20-m.p.h. slow order 
is maintained when the tampers 
are working. By double-shifting the 
tampers, the daily production of 
each machine has been increased 
95 per cent, said Mr. Fox. The 
average production of each ma- 
chine is about 5,200 ft. a day. Since 
the practice of double-shifting the 
tamping machine places an extra 
burden on the track supervisors, the 
policy is to transfer the machines 
from one supervisors territory to 
another at fairly frequent intervals 
throughout the year. 

E. C. Armour (NYNH&H) ex- 
plained that the practice on his 
road is to work two tamping ma- 
chines in tandem, with each ma- 
chine tamping every other tie. 
When used this way the production 
is just as much as it would be if 
the two machines were used sep- 
arately, he said. In answer to a 
question put by F. L. Rees 


(AT&SF), Mr. Armour explained 
that there is no difference in ma- 
chine operators from the standpoint 
of the quality of the work done, but 
that there is a difference in the 
speed with which the machines are 
operated. Another member ex- 
pressed a different opinion, stating 
that the competence of a tamping 
machine operator will determine 
whether or not the work is good 
or bad. 


ROADBED STABILIZATION 


A comprehensive report was pre- 
sented by W. W. Hay, associate 
professor of railway civil engineer- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., chairman of the Committee on 
Roadbed Stabilization. After point- 
ing out the causes of instability, the 
report listed five construction pro- 
cedures for preventing later insta- 
bility. The committee described 
the practice of restoring embank- 
ments with material taken from 
nearby cuts, thereby clearing up or 
improving drainage conditions in 
the cuts at the same time. It then 
dealt at some length with subdrain- 
age systems of pipe and tile, grout- 
ing, pile driving, pole driving, sand 
piles and drains, mats, deep ditch- 
ing, porous blankets, trench meth- 
ods, and an unusual solution by the 
construction of an underground 
bridge. 

In connection with the design of 
roadbeds, the committee stated 
that a stable subgrade must have a 
full roadbed and ballast section de- 
signed for the soils which compose 
it, protected slopes, and freedom 
from moisture. Track raising may 
leave the track too high in many 
places for the width of the sub- 
grade and shoulders may be too 
low and weak. A variety of meth- 
ods are available, it said, for wid- 
ening and raising roadway em- 
bankments. 

Clamshells in work trains may 
be used to unload this material, or 
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dump cars may be used. The un- 
loaded material is then spread and 
shaped with a spreader car. The 
material may be cast up by drag- 
line buckets and motor patrols, 
bulldozers, and front-end loaders 
can be used to shape or lift the ma- 
terial and shape the slope if the 
height does not exceed five or six 
feet. The report then dealt with 
the flattening of slopes to permit 
off-track power equipment to be 
used for maintenance purposes. 

The committee pointed out that 
a variety of methods are available 
for stabilizing roadbeds and that 
each situation requires individual 
study to determine which method 
is suitable and economical. A pri- 
mary requirement, it said, for sta- 
bility is a full roadbed section de- 
signed for the soil types and other 
conditions of a specific location. 
Another basic requirement is good 
drainage, both surface and subsur- 
face. Subsurface drainage must 
often be supplemented by other 
methods of drainage, especially 
where impermeable soils are 
involved. 

Subgrade grouting is in wide- 
spread use, it continued, as the pro- 
cedure is simple, inexpensive, and 
involves a minimum of delays to 
traffic. Also, it gives lasting stabil- 
ity in clay and silty soils. 

Pole driving offers economy and 
stability in shallow fills equivalent 
to grouting, it said. Piles perform 
the same function in higher fills at 
greater cost. Both methods require 
penetration of a firm subsoil by at 
least half the length of the pole or 
pile. Sand piles and drains of vari- 
ous types afford stability at reason- 
able cost when an impermeable 
substratum can be pierced by the 
drain. 

Under certain situations and con- 
ditions, it said, “buried bridges,” 
porous blankets, excavation and 
backfill, toe walls, mats and re- 
taining walls may be utilized to 
advantage. 
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The committee recommended 
that track surfacing should follow 
the actual work of stabilization to 
correct the disturbances in line and 
surface which the stabilizing work 
may possibly produce. 


DISCUSSION 


E. L. Collette (SL-SF) announced 
that he does not make a practice 
of cutting down the trees along his 
right of way where they do not in- 
terfere with the trains, because the 
trees are beneficial in absorbing 
moisture where the roadbed is wet. 
Chairman Hay agreed that trees 
should not be cut when they are 
doing some good but he still be- 
lieves that they should be cut away 
enough to permit the sun to shine 
on the side of the fill. 

Mr. Collette said that he failed 
to find any mention of the use of 
impervious blankets in the report. 
Chairman Hay said that the report 
partly covered this feature in the 
discussion of grouted blankets. 

Another member stated that he 
found that the driving of poles 
gives a stabilizing effect to the 
roadbed and, even when the poles 
were rotted out, the embankment 
still remained stable. Chairman 
Hay agreed, saying that he at- 
tributed this result to the compac- 
tion of the soil when the poles were 
driven and also to the better drain- 
age afforded by the rotted-out piles. 

One member reported that his 
road had driven 50,000 poles when 
stabilizing the roadbed near Hous- 
ton. They were driven one at each 
end of the tie, he said, after which 
a sand blanket was applied over 
their tops and the track was re- 
ballasted. After reballasting, a ridge 
of moist earth was placed along the 
shoulders to keep moisture within 
the roadbed. 

This was done, he said, because 
the roadbed opened up large cracks 
in the summer, which accelerated 
the drying process, and made the 





track rough. Formerly a slow order 
had to be maintained over this 
track in the summer but now no 
slow order is necessary. 


JOINT MAINTENANCE 


“The life of rail, the ties under 
the joints, and the angle bars them- 
selves depends primarily upon the 
care and quality of maintenance 
given the joint from the day it is 
applied until it has been removed,” 
stated the Committee on Various 
Methods and Practices of Joint and 
Rail-End Maintenance. This com- 
mittee was headed by P. J. Neely, 
roadmaster, Texas & New Orleans, 
Houston, Tex. 

Beginning with rail, which the 
committee said should be_ end- 
hardened at the mill and laid with 
proper regard to temperature, the 
report then dealt with angle bars, 
rail gap, lubrication, maintenance, 
rail-end batter, cold-welded joints, 
and tie pads. When applying the 
joint bars, which should be thor- 
oughly clean and lubricated, the 
committee stated that the two cen- 
ter bolts should be thoroughly 
tightened before any attempt is 
made to tighten the end _ bolts. 





P. J. Neely 
Chairman—Committee on Various 
Methods and Practices of Joint 
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Later, when the mill scale has had 
time to be displaced, the bolts 
should again be tightened, again 
starting with the two center bolts. 

For maintaining the rail-end gap 
when laying rail, the committee 
recommended that the bolts be 
tightened and rail anchors applied 
before the steel expansion shims 
are removed, and the rail ends 
cross-ground and beveled. The 
committee pointed out the differ- 
ence of opinion as to when and 
how joints should be lubricated. 
Some roads pack their joints with 
a heavy graphite grease, others 
plug the ends of the joints and 
pump grease behind the plugs, 
while other roads, it said, do not 
follow these practices because they 
fear the lubricant will allow the 
rail to bunch under stresses. 

Soon after the rail is laid, it con- 
tinued, the ties should be tamped 
up solid under the joints, being 
sure that the ties are sound and 
will furnish the proper support for 
the rail joint. This should be done 
even before the track is surfaced 
and immediately after the rail is 
laid. Also, ballast under the joint 
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should be clean and well tamped 
so that it will afford the ties proper 
support and give good drainage. 

Maintenance of the joint is of ut- 
most importance, it said. The bolts 
in the joint should always be kept 
tight and a bolt-tightening machine 
should be run over the bolts at cer- 
tain intervals to insure a good tight 
joint. If a bolt tightener is not 
available, this work should be done 
by hand. 

Rail-end flow should be removed 
by cross grinding, rail ends built 
up by welding when battered, and 
joint bars turned after having been 
in service for several years, it said. 
The committee also pointed out 
that some roads “freeze” their rail 
joints purposely and have found 
that this practice preserves the an- 
gle bars and rail ends. In other 
words, it said, the rail, when given 
no gap and frozen in that position 
by “cold welding,” automatically 
becomes the same as continuously 
welded rail and allows for no fish- 
ing surface wear on the bars or rail 
and there is no batter. 

In discussing tie pads, the com- 
mittee stated that much _ experi- 
mental work has been done on 
some of the major railroads but, in 
most instances, little has been ac- 
complished by those carrying out 
the experiments. The primary cost 
of most tie pads, it said, makes it 
impossible to install them economi- 
cally out of face at any place ex- 
cept around switches, at road cross- 
ings, or on bridges. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion of this report re- 
flected considerable interest in 
“cold-welded” rail joints as men- 
tioned in the report. H. W. Kellogg 
(C&O) expressed the opinion that, 
when rail is laid tight, there would 
be flow of metal at the rail ends 
even if they were cross-ground. 
Chairman Neeley didn’t think that 
such flow would be as bad as when 
the joints are laid with expansion, 


but said that ample rail anchorage 
is needed when cold-welded joints 
are used. Back-up anchors should 
be applied in double-track terri- 
tory, he said. Another member ex- 
pressed concern regarding the 
maintenance of insulated joints 
where rails are cold welded. Chair- 
man Neeley explained that the 
problem here is solved in the same 
manner as when continuous-welded 
rail is used, namely, by the applica- 
tion of plenty of rail anchorage. 

There was considerable discus- 
sion regarding the experience with 
reformed angle bars. E. V. Grogan 
(NYC) said that his road had used 
reformed bars for a time but had 
discontinued the practice. Another 
member explained that, to obtain 
satisfactory results, reformed bars 
must be used and applied properly. 
When the bars are first applied he 
said, the bolts should be initially 
tightened only a moderate amount 
and then retightened within a 
few days. 

C. E. Morgan (CMSt.P&P) said 
that his road has experienced con- 
siderable economy through the 
use of reformed joint bars. The 
work of reforming is done by a 
contractor. All bars are eliminated 
if they have cracks which do not 
grind out at a depth of % in. An- 
other member stated that he had 
had a great deal of satisfactory 
experience with reformed bars. 





SECTION FOREMEN 


In maintenance of way work, a 
foreman “is not only a leader but 
an instructor,” said W. M. S. Dunn, 
general roadmaster, Nickel Plate, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in an address on 
“What About the Section Foremen 
Problem?” “He must be able to 
plan and get the work done,” he 
continued, “know his working 
agreements, be aware of his re- 
sponsibility for the safety of his 
men, be capable of receiving and 
giving instructions, respect other 
people’s point of view, and assume 
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responsibility for his own section.” 

Mr. Dunn then pointed to the 
difficulty of securing qualified fore- 
men at or near terminals. He also 
stated that, because of the trend 
toward larger gangs for handling 
maintenance, it will become in- 
creasingly important to have good 
foremen. Some roads, he said, are 
taking constructive action for ob- 
taining foremen. One road has 
given the foremen a_ substantial 
raise in pay. Another has picked 
out certain men who show promise 
of being capable of assuming addi- 
tional responsibilities, placed them 
on a separate roster, and given 
them chances to work as relief 
foremen. Other railroads have ap- 
prentice systems for training se- 
lected men. 

Top supervision, Mr. Dunn be- 
lieves, has a golden opportunity for 
educating men as foremen by hav- 
ing an up-to-date understanding of 
human relations. In a successful or- 
ganization there must be a _ two- 
way communication system where- 
by a foreman can feel free to 
express opinions and ideas and that 
his superior will give careful 
thought to them. Good human re- 
lations further demand that, to 
gain and retain a person’s respect, 
it is necessary for us to give a man 
the consideration that we expect 
to be given ourselves. It is neces- 
sary, he continued, that we allow 
those working under our direction 
to exercise their initiative and as- 
sume the responsibilities of their 
assignment. 

It is necessary that we treat them 
in such a manner, he continued, 
that their integrity is not ques- 
tioned and their dignity never im- 
paired by rudeness or hasty action 
on our part. Finally, he said, we 
must not lose a chance to tell men 
of work or a job well done. Cer- 
tainly one word of appreciation 
will do more to gain loyalty and 
respect than anything else, and it 
is quite possible that, through 
sound human relations, good fore- 
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men will be developed rather than 
mediocre ones. 

In closing, Mr. Dunn stated that 
“certain facts are obvious. It is im- 
perative that the railroad industry 
have capable foremen if the prop- 
erty is to be satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically maintained. The respon- 
sibility of getting such foremen is 
not altogether one for manage- 
ment, but rather one that each of 
us must work at, making better use 
of human relations and by pur- 
suing these principles vigorously, 
intelligently and sympathetically.” 


PREVENTIVE PLANNING 


“The three E’s of safety—en- 
gineering, education and enforce- 
ment—have all carried with them 
the basic element of planning for 
prevention of accidents,” stated 
D. E. Mumford, manager of safety, 
New York Central System, New 
York, in an address on “Preventive 
Planning.” Of these three phases 
of the subject, Mr. Mumford de- 
voted his major attention to en- 
forcement. This phase, he said, 
naturally must be broken into two 
distinct phases; enforcement from 
without and enforcement from 
within. In the field of preventive 
planning he urged a combination 
of these two phases. 

Mr. Mumford said that the most 
productive field for the applica- 
tion of preventive planning is di- 
rectly at the contact point between 
management and men; in other 
words at the direct supervisory 
level, whether the title be fore- 
man, supervisor or any other of 
the multitudinous designations of 
such authority. “It is here,” he 
said, “that preventive planning 
brings into the most effective ap- 
plication findings of engineering 
and developments of education.” 
As the supervisor takes up his con- 
sideration of preventive planning, 
his first requirement is a study of 
the manpower over which he is to 
exercise control for the benefit of 


his employers. This involves “a 
cataloging of the habits, eccen- 
tricities, responses or interests of 
individuals from which facts he 
develops the approach that will 
win that person over to a position 
of collaboration in the attempt at 
accident prevention success.” 

It is essential that each manage- 
ment’s representative thoroughly 
familiarizes himself with all the 
safety requirements of his work- 
location or assignment as devel- 
oped by the forces of engineering 
and education through careful 
analysis of the accident experience 
of the past and through potentials 
as established through similar 
work, stated Mr. Mumford. After 
this there must be “a complete 
application by the individual su- 
pervisor of the methods and prac- 
tices as well as use, when needed, 
of recommended devices, remem- 
bering, of course, that the power 
of example is still a most forceful 
means of education.” 

The man who is planning pre- 
vention then “quietly sets about a 
program of watching his _indi- 
vidual employees in the perform- 
ance of their daily tasks, noting 
carefully all unsafe trends, im- 
proper work habits or violations 
of safety rules and _ established 
safe work methods. Obviously, 
none of such observances can be 
passed over without correction 
and it is in the field of correction 
where the management represent- 
ative often fails to secure adequate 
results. His initial approach can 
win or lose his battle with poten- 
tial accidents, create a stalwart 
supporter or even devotee of 
safety or establish an enemy.” 

The most difficult part of pre- 
ventive planning, according to Mr. 
Mumford, lies in the effort to 
create and maintain the so-called 
“accident-prevention atmosphere” 
at the work location in such a way 
as to prevent its being “over- 
worked,” misunderstood, under- 
valued or sneered at. 
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Convention Report... 


Bridge and Building Sessions 


Broad cross-section of subjects of particular 
interest to bridge and building supervisors was 
considered during sessions of this group. President 
speaks on future problems. 


@ Problems ranging all the way 
from those encountered in the 
conversion of shop buildings for 
diesel maintenance to the _pre- 
cautions that must be observed to 
secure an adequate supply of 
water under emergency conditions 
were given a thorough airing dur- 
ing the sessions of the American 
Railway Bridge & Building Asso- 
ciation convention last month at 
Chicago. The thorough manner in 
which every subject under study 
was discussed by those present in- 
dicated the degree to which 
bridge and building men today are 
interested in solving the problems 
confronting them. 

The separate sessions of the 
Bridge & Building Association 
were directed by Foster R. Spof- 
ford, president of the association, 
and assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Boston & Maine, Boston, 
Mass. 


Seven Committee Reports 


The major item of business dur- 
ing these sessions was the presen- 
tation and consideration of seven 
technical committee reports, which 
dealth with the following subject: 
Modern Application of Machines 
and Power Tools to Bridge Main- 
tenance; Selection and Training of 


B&B Department Personnel; Pro- 
gramming Repairs and Replace- 
ments; Rejuvenation of Safety 
Meetings; Ventilating and = Air 
Conditioning of Railway  Build- 
ings; Conversion of Shop Build- 
ings; for Diesel Maintenance; and 
Furnishing Water Under Emer- 
gency Conditions. 

With these comprehensive com- 
mittee reports to consider, there 
was only sufficient time left for 
one additional item on the pro- 
gram, and that was a moving pic- 
ture in color showing progress of 
tests conducted on the Santa Fe 
in an effort to determine the most 
effective methods of protecting 
creosoted timber trestles from “re. 
This film, which created a great 
deal of interest, was accompanied 
by explanatory remarks by C. I. 
Sandberg, assistant bridge engi- 
neer of the Santa Fe. Abstracts of 
Mr. Sandberg’s remarks and _ of 
the committee reports, along with 
summarized versions of the dis- 
cussions that followed their pres- 
entation, are given on following 
pages. 

The program was not entirely 
devoted to a consideration of tech- 
nical subjects. For instance, dur- 
ing the opening session, all past 
presidents of the association who 
were in attendance were intro- 





President Spofford at speakers’ rostrum 


duced. These were C.. Miles 
Burpee, vice-president, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp; R. E. 
Dove, associate editor, Railway 
Track and Structures; N. D. 
Hloward, secretary of the Ameri- 
con Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion; J. S. Hancock, bridge engi- 
neer, Detroit, Toledo & Iron'on; 
E. H. Barnhart, division engineer 
(retired), Baltimore & Ohio; W. A. 
Huckstep, general building super- 
visor, Missouri Pacific; and G. E. 
Martin, superintendent — water 
service, Illinois Central. 


President’s Address 
Also, at the same session, Presi- 


dent Spofford addressed the group 
on the progress of the association, 


Elected at the convention, the new officers of the Bridge & Building Association are .. . 


Lee Mayfield H. M. Harlow 
President Ist Vice-president 
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J. A. Jorlett 
2nd Vice-president 


R. R. Gunderson 
3rd Vice-president 





W. H. Huffman 
4th Vice-president 
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Subjects for 1954 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit 
tee of the Bridge and Building Associa- 
tion, which was held after the close of the 
convention on September 17, a list of 
eight subjects: was adopted, on which 
committee reports are to be prepared for 
presentation at the 1954 meeting. Thes2 


follow 
1. Tunnel Maintenance 


2. Inspection, Repair and Replacement of 
Culverts 


3. Metal Fasteners in Wood Construc- 
tion 


4. Cleaning and Painting of Railroad 


Buildings 
5. Fireproofing of Timber Bridges 


6. Dieselization and The Water Service 
Man 


7. Organizing for Restoration of Flood 
Damage 


8. Trends in Modernization of Freight 
Stations 











and on some of the more pressing 
problems confronting bridge and 
building men. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

“We as railroad supervisors and 
engineers and our associates in the 
supply field are working in a dif- 
ficult period. Practically nothing 
is static. 

“One great change now in its 
later stages is the change from 
steam to diesel locomotives. This 
is largely completed on a number 
of roads and is progressing rapidly 
on most of the others. 

“This has resulted in the obso- 
lescence of steam facilities and the 
requirement for facilities of new 
types. A large amount of such 
work has already been accom- 


plished but much remains to be 
done before adequate and satis- 
factory facilities are available 
everywhere. 

“We have seen great develop- 
ments in passenger cars and trains 
in the last few years. It is probable 
that even greater changes impend. 
Aside from changed facilities for 
servicing such equipment, it is 
apparent that a major problem 
will be to raise the standards of 
our passenger stations to that of 
the equipment within the eco- 
nomic limits of the revenue avail- 
able. 

“We are just on the threshold 
of a major development—air con- 
ditioning. Although used in pas- 
senger equipment, stores, offices, 
and plants, and many homes, only 
slight application has been made 
to buildings in the railroad indus- 
try. A start has been made, par- 
ticularly in the south, but it seems 
to me to be plain that we must 
anticipate widespread application 
to all parts of the country. We 
cannot hope to hold our patrons 
or even our own employees when 
better conditions are offered by 
our competitors, 

“It may well be said that a large 
part of all of these problems is the 
responsibility of the designer. That 
is true, but it is only a half truth. 
No designer can hope to achieve 
a proper result without the criti- 
cism, both destructive and con- 
structive, and the advice of the 
supervisor. He is the only man in 
the railroad organization who has 
all the answers in his hands. He 
alone knows the effect of time, the 
elements, and wear and tear upon 
a structure. 

“The supervisor is then the es- 
sential man in the railroad organi- 
zation for truly economic construc- 





tion and maintenance practices. 
“Our every effort to apply in 
our work what we have learned, 
to advise our management and de- 
signers as to results of our own 
experience and that of others, and 
the development with the supply 
industry of better equipment and 
materials, must be extended on 
every occasion. A failure on our 
part to achieve such an economic 
result will place a dangerous 
burden upon our individual rail- 
roads and the industry as a whole.” 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Lee 
Mayfield, resident engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, Houston, Tex., 
was advanced from first vice- 
president to president; H. M. 
Harlow, assistant general super- 
visor bridges and buildings, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Richmond, Va., 
moved up from second vice-presi- 
dent to first vice-president; J. A. 
Jorlett, assistant engineer bridges 
and buildings, Pennsylvania, New 
York, was advanced from third 
vice-president to second  vice- 
president; R. R. Gunderson, as- 
sistant bridge engineer, Southern, 
Washington, D. C., was promoted 
from fourth vice-president; and 
W. H. Huffman, assistant to chief 
engineer, Chicago & North West- 
ern, Chicago, was elected fourth 
vice-president. Directors elected 
are B. M. Stephens, assistant chief 


engineer, Southern Pacific Lines, 
Houston; W. H. Bunge, assistant 
engineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, 


Houston; and E. R. Schlaf, assist- 
ant superintendent water service. 
Illinois Central, Chicago. L. C. 
Winkelhaus, architectural — engi- 
neer, C&NW, Chicago, was _ re- 
elected treasurer. 
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assistant engineer, b&b—all of the B&O. 


Bridge & Building Sessions— 





P. W. Hofstetter, assistant bridge & building supervisor, Missouri 
Pacific; E. Bennett, assistant chief engineer, Southern. 





Highlights of 


Reports, Addresses, Discussions 


¢ The committee reports and ad- 
dresses presented during the Bridge 
and Building sessions are abstracted 
in the following. Summaries of the 
discussions from the floor are also 
included. 


TRAINING PERSONNEL 


“The selection and hiring of ev- 
ery new employee, whether it be 
for a temporary or permanent po- 
sition, is a matter of great impor- 
tance. It should be assumed that 
the man hired may remain with the 
company for a lifetime.” Thus 
stated the committee reporting on 
the subject Selection and Training 
of Bridge and Building and Water 
Service Personnel. .J. W. Norris, su- 
pervisor bridges and _ buildings, 
Delaware & Hudson, Oneonta, 
N.Y., was chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

The difficulties of finding men 
who are capable and willing of as- 
suming responsibility were recited 
by the committee. “In the past,” it 
said, “we selected our foremen 
from men in the gang who showed 
leadership and had the qualifica- 
tions, along with willingness to as- 
sume responsibility.” However, it 
continued, “the older men in the 
gang who have the experience and 
knowledge to perform the required 
work, frequently refuse to assume 
the responsibility of foreman. The 
experience and useful knowledge 
of these older men when not put 
to use is a grevious lost. Even if 
unwilling to be foremen, they are 
usually happy to pass such infor- 
mation on. We should do all in our 
power to assist this process.” 

The committee outlined a recom- 
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mended procedure tor hiring a new 
man. The first step, it said, is a 
personal interview which requires 
“tact and shrewd judgment” on the 
part of the interviewer. It is im- 
portant that the interests of the ap- 
plicant in the job be determined; 
this is a personal matter that de- 
pends on the interviewer's ability 
to gain his confidence. Although 
many tests for selection have been 
developed and offer a real basis for 
the scientific selection of appli- 
cants, said the committee, most 
personnel executives regard the 
work of interviewing as the prin- 
cipal process in selection. 

If the interviewer believes that 
the applicant is suited for the job 
he should be sent to the foreman or 
department head for whom he will 
work. This tends to strengthen the 
position of the foreman or depart- 
ment head, and therefore gains his 
support and cooperation. If the 
foreman is satisfied with the appli- 
cant, he should give him a clear 
picture of what the job entails. The 
next step in the procedure, assum- 
ing that the applicant has proved 
satisfactory up to this point, is a 
physical examination. 

The new employee is now ready 
for induction into the organization. 
He should be made to feel that he 
is considered as an individual in- 
stead of being regarded merely as 
a productive unit in a large organi- 
zation. There should be a clear un- 
derstanding regarding his wages 
and when they will be paid. He 
should be advised as to the duties 
and responsibilities of his new job, 
his working hours, to whom he re- 
ports and from whom he is to take 
orders. He should be acquainted 


with safety rules and regulations 
and should know the company’s 
policy regarding disciplinary action 
if such should be called for. 


DISCUSSION 
H. G. Lehman (SP) began the 


discussion by stating that he be- 
lieved that the report was incon- 
sistent in that, at the beginning, it 
says that the foremen should train 
the men, then later states that the 
foremen do not have enough time 
and that the older men should 
train younger employees. G. E. 
Martin (IC) answered this objection 
by saying that both should do so— 
the foremen when they have the 
time and the older men helping 
at other times. 

J. J. Healy (B&M) pointed to a 
statement in the report where it 
states that the pay of railroad b. & 
b. men does not compare favorably 
with those men doing comparable 
work in industrial trades. He want- 
ed to know how it would be pos- 
sible to attract such men to rail- 
road employmnt as the report sug- 
gested. He said he was of the 
opinion that it was more probable 
that the railroads would have to 
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rely upon the employment of 
younger men who, if they made 
satisfactory progress within 60 
days, could be regularly employed. 
But, he said, if they did not show 
promise within that period, they 
should be dismissed. 

Mr. Lehman pointed out that 
every job in the b. b. department 
must be bulletined and new men 
could not be given carpenters’ 
rates. S. White (SP) stated that this 
is a question with which all rail- 
roads are faced today. He believed 
that the older, experienced men 
were getting fewer as time went 
on owing to their age and retire- 
ments. 

In response to Mr. Healy’s ques- 
tion, L. Mayfield (MP) said that he 
had been able to hire men from 
outside industry because the men 
had regular employment, whereas, 
they were employed intermittently 
by contractors. Also, because of 
their skill, they were not helpers 
very long and were promoted. 

E. H. Barnhart (B&O) stated that 
labor agreements varied on the dif- 
ferent railroads, some having a 60- 
day trial period and others 90 days. 
He added that the foremen were 
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the ones who decided which men 
would be promoted. H. M. Harlow 
(C&O) stated that it was the prac- 
tice on his road for the men to be 
hired through the employment 
personnel office, but the foremen 
were encouraged to recommend 
men to the personnel office. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning is no longer in 
the luxury category and has been 
found to be an important function 
in the present way of living and of 
conducting business, according to 
the Committee on Ventilation and 
Air-Conditioning of Railway Build- 
ings, which was headed as chair- 
man by W. H. Bunge, assistant en- 
gineer, Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Houston, Tex. 

The committee pointed out that, 
while climatic conditions vary to 
such an extent that the usefulness 
of air conditioning is greater in 
some areas than in others, installa- 
tion of air conditioning systems has 
been wide-spread in recent years. 
Practically all buildings, except 
those used for heavy shop work, 
are subject to being air condi- 
tioned. There are many advantages 
to be derived. An air conditioning 
system properly installed will pro- 
vide fresh, clean air at the correct 
temperature for human comfort, 
will establish humidity control, will 
result in dust elimination, noise 
reduction, and odor control. 

Economical values to be ob- 
tained in any single installation 
may be indefinite, stated the com- 
mittee. The cost of installation and 
operation in some instances, may 
be greater than any economies that 
may be expected. There are some 
situations, however, such as radio 
repair shops, diesel injector repair 
shops, and other similar places, 
where ventilation is poor and can- 
not be corrected adequately by 
mechanical means, air is contami- 
nated with dust, and odors are 
heavy and unpleasant, and air con- 


ditioning may become necessary. 

In offices where personnel is 
confined to desk work for the 
whole workday, business and effi- 
ciency surveys have developed that 
air conditioning will increase pro- 
duction and working efficiency, 
according to the committee. 

There is a choice between sev- 
eral different available types of air 
conditioning systems to suit various 
requirements. These types may be 
briefly stated as (a) the conven- 
tional type, (b) the low-velocity 
duct type, (c) the high-velocity 
conduit type, (d) self-contained 
units, (e) window or console-type 
room coolers, (f) evaporative-type 
coolers, and (g) a combination of 
several systems. 

When giving consideration to the 
installation of air conditioning 
equipment, the committee pointed 
out that there are several factors to 
be considered beyond the initial 
cost of the installation. Chief 
among these factors are the mat- 
ters of how well the proposed in- 
stallation will fit the requirements, 
how flexible will be the installation, 
and what will be the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the sys- 
tem upon its completion and place- 
ment in service. 


DISCUSSION 


M. Swanson (DT&l) inquired if 
6-in. ducts were used with the high- 
velocity conduit system mentioned 
in the report, and whether or not 
the air passed over separate cold 
and_ hot-water coils. Chairman 
Bunge stated that the 6-in. ducts 
were used but they were flared out 
after passing over the coils, which, 
he said, contained hot water when 
heating and cold water when cool- 
ing is desired. 

W. A. Huckstep (MP) told of his 
work of installing an air-condition- 
ing system in his road’s general of- 
fice building in St. Louis. He also 
pointed out the difficulty of satis- 
fying everyone with such a system 
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because, even when two persons 
are sitting side by side, one will 
complain of being too hot and the 
other of being too cold. He said 
that care must be exercised in start- 
ing the systems at the proper time 
of the year and the proper time of 
the day, because outside air may 
be quite cold in the morning when 
warmth is desired. 

E. H. Barnhart (B&O) stated that 
he thought there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the dif- 
ference of temperature that the sys- 
tem should be set between outside 
and inside temperatures. Mr. Huck- 
step said that the U.S. Public Heath 
Service set this differential at 13 
deg. Chairman Bunge said _ that, 
from the design standpoint, the 
differential should be 17 deg. but 
he called upon E. A. Rapp (York 
Corporation), who is a member of 
the American Society of Heating 
Engineers, for an explanation. 

Mr. Rapp stated that the society 
had proved beyond doubt that 82 
deg. is the highest temperature at 
which a person would be comfort- 
able. However, he said, the differ- 
ential in degrees between outside 
and inside temperature is variable. 
For instance, he said, if the prevail- 
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ing outside temperature is 100 deg., 
the differential should be 20 deg.; 
if outside temperature is 95 deg., a 
15-deg. differential should be used. 
At 85-deg. outside temperature, a 
differential of from 5 deg. to 9 deg. 
should be used so that the inside 
temperature will range somewhere 
between 76 deg. and 80 deg. In 
other words, he said, the differen- 
tial scale is variable, but an effort 
should be made to maintain an in- 
side temperature between 80 and 
85 deg. 

J. F. Warrenfells (SAL) asked to 
what extent the insulating of walls 
is necessary for air-conditioning 
systems. This was answered by 
B. M. Stephens (T&NO) who stated 
that it is not necessary because 
additional tonnage can be added 
to the system at about the same 
cost as the insulation. 


REJUVENATING SAFETY MEETINGS 


“The safest device known is a 
careful man,” stated the Commit- 
tee on the Rejuvenation of Safety 
Meetings. Chairman of this commit- 
tee was Marshall Jarratt, water and 
fuel supervisor, Southern Pacific, 
Tucson, Ariz. It went on to say 
that, through education and proper 
supervision, every man can be 
made a safe worker. Sometimes 
careful study, close observation of 
the work, and personal contact are 
necessary to accomplish this end. 

The safety meeting, said the 
committee, should attract the audi- 
ence with its own merits. To make 
a safety meeting attractive, the fol- 
lowing items will be definitely 
beneficial: 

(1) Hold small meetings with 
men of the same trade or craft. 
These meetings should be presided 
over by the supervisor, or his as- 
sistant in order to be efficient and 
effective. 

(2) Choose the most desirable 
room available for the meeting. 
This room should be spacious, well 
lighted and ventilated, with seat- 


ing arrangement properly set up, 
and every effort should be made 
to see that the audience is com- 
fortable. 

(3) Make the men feel the meet- 
ing belongs to them by audience 
participation. Ask for suggestions. 

(4) If a particular meeting is to 
be of the lecture type, then use as 
many training aids as possible and, 
if statistics are used, keep them to 
a minimum, 

(5) Schedule the meetings at a 
convenient time and place for 
those expected to attend. 

(6) Be certain that the topic is 
timely. 

As a means of stimulating more 
interest in our safety meetings the 
workmen must be convinced that 
the meetings belong to them and 
that management wants to go all 
out to assist them in their safety 
work. We should also try to stimu- 
late interest among the wives, too, 
stated the committee. 

The rejuvenation of safety meet- 
ings will be accomplished, said the 
committee, when management, 
through the various grades of of- 
ficials, is insistent in its demands 
that all concerned make a serious 
and sincere effort to maintain an 
effective accident prevention pro- 
gram. 


DISCUSSION 


J. J. Healy (B&M) stated that his 
road has set up a committee, the 
membership of which is rotated 
among the foremen and _ super- 
visors, for analyzing accidents. He 
said he had noted that the foremen 
exercised unusually good judgment 
in describing how the accident be- 
ing analyzed could happen and 
how it could have been avoided. 
After each accident is analyzed, he 
said, the analysis is typed up and 
sent out to all foremen and super- 
visors for review and discussion. 
This method has stimulated inter- 
est at the safety meetings because 
all foremen do not always agree 
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with the findings of the analyzing 
committee which results in spirited 
discussions. 

W. H. Huffman (C&NW) stated 
that new machines would make an 
excellent subject for such commit- 
tees to investigate as some good 
advice on how to use the machines 
safely could be obtained. 

J. M. Lucey (D&H) stated that 
his road promotes interest in safety 
among the men by having a dif- 
ferent foreman preside at each 
monthly safety meeting and also 
present a report. In this way, he 
said, eventually all have a chance 
to participate personnally. 

Mr. Lucy also stated that he was 
having some difficulty in getting 
his men to use safety goggles. Mr. 
Huffman said that hte same situa- 
tion was true on his road. W. E. 
Fuhr (CMSP&P) stated that this re- 
action was no doubt brought about 
because the glass of the goggles 
became fogged. His road, he said, 
has adopted the spectacle type of 
goggle which, owing to provision of 
ample ventilation space, does not 
fog. 

Another member stated that his 
read also had trouble in getting 
the men to wear the goggles until 
a proprietary preparation was is- 
sued for coating the lenses which 
prevents fogging. Mr. Lucy added 
that he had noticed that the men 
who normally wear prescription 
glasses always wear the protective 
safety glasses. 


USING MODERN MACHINES 


Modern machines and power 
tools have made possible the eco- 
nomical performance of bridge 
maintenance according to the com- 
mittee reporting on the subject. 
Application of Modern Machines 
and Power Tools to Bridge Main- 
tenance. J. M. Lowry, assistant 
chief engineer, St. Louis South- 
western, Tyler, Tex., was chairman 
of this committee. For the purposes 
of the report, the committee di- 
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vided the subject into two princi- 
pal parts: (1) Modern machines, 
under which it discussed pile driv- 
ers, cranes and trucks; and (2) 
power tools, under which it dis- 
cussed sources of power and tools 
and their uses. 

Dieselization of motive power 
has posed a water-supply problem 
for those railroads using steam- 
driven pile drivers and hammers, 
according to the committee. The 
answer in some cases has been the 
use of water cars in a shuttle serv- 
ice between the job and the re- 
maining water tanks. Another sug- 
gested solution is to reduce the wa- 
ter required for pile driving by the 
use of flash-type boilers and diesel- 
propelled equipment. The com- 
mittee then described briefly a 
self-contained mobile steam power 
plant which one railroad has de- 
veloped to supply steam for the 
propulsion and operation of pile 
drivers and which is also used for 
heating special trains packed in 
out-of-the-way places and _ other 
purposes. 

In its discussion of cranes, the 
committee said that the use of 
power cranes in bridge work is es- 
sential where heavy members are 
handled and that in many instances 
they also may save time and labor 
in the maintenance of timber tres- 
tles. Off-track cranes are being 
used to a greater extent than ever 
before. Where the footing is stable 
they have the advantage of greater 
maneuverability, are safer from 
collisions with trains, and the ex- 
pense of a train crew is eliminated 
on many roads, said the commit- 
tee. On smaller jobs where a power 
crane is not available, a hand-op- 
erated crane mounted on a push 
car is useful. 

While trucks have been used in 
bridge work for many years, the 
scope of their work has widened 
recently—from the small pickup 


truck used to carry light tools and 
materials quickly to the job to 
the heavy trucks equipped with 





winches. A bridge gang once ac- 
customed to the use of of a truck 
equipped with a winch will not 
easily part with it, said the 
committee. 

In its discussion of power tools 
the committee first pointed out 
that the prime source of power for 
bridge tools is a gasoline engine 
which drives an air compressor to 
supply air or a generator to supply 
electrical power. In the use of both 
air and electric tools, it is of prime 
importance that the power supply 
be adequate. 

The committee undertook to dis- 
cuss only those tools which have 
been introduced recently and the 
newer developments in old tools. 
Applications of the pneumatic 
spike driver, the air hoist, chain 
saws, both electric and air, and 
power reciprocating saws were 
then described. Another new tool 
finding favor with bridge men is 
the device which shoots fastenings 
into concrete or masonry piers or 
walls. Tools for cleaning and paint- 
ing steel bridges were discussed in 
the report. These included sand- 
blast machines and flame-cleaning 
equipment. It was also noted that 
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a considerable improvement had 
been made in paint-spray equip- 
ment. 


DISCUSSION 


Two questions were asked by J. 
J. Healy (B&M: One, if anyone had 
had experience with using a 600- 
cfm compressor for operating an air 
hammer on a pile-driving rig; and 
what was being done to place heat 
on trucks when transporting men? 
_ first question was answered by 

J. Hubbard (C&O) who stated 
we he is using an I-R type 600-cfm 
compressor for driving a Vulcan 
No. 1 hammer. He has two outfits, 
he said, one on skids and the other 
on pneumatic wheels, both of 
which are performing satisfactorily. 
The second question was answered 
by R. R. Gunderson (SOU) who 
stated that the larger type of auto- 
matic heater might be used on 
trucks. H. M. Harlow (C&O) added 
that he had installed some _bus- 
type hot-air heaters on these trucks. 

F. D. Day (PRR) inquired if any- 
one present had had any actual ex- 
perience with the cartridge-type 
stud drivers and what corrosion 
effect they had on the steel fasten- 
ings. P. E. Scies (C&O) announced 
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that he had used this type of driver 
and had noticed no rust effects. An- 
other member asked if this type of 
driver might be dangerous, and 
Mr. Scites replied that they were 
safe but noisy and sometimes spall- 
ed the concrete. Chairman Lowry 
stated that the nozzle of this gun 
must be placed almost at right 
angles to the concrete before it 
would fire. 

G. L. Brown (MP) questioned the 
use of trucks as far as 70 miles 
from headquarters as he believed 
this would be uneconomical. S. 
White (SP) asserted that his road 
used trucks extensively and that a 
schedule had been worked up for 
their economical use. For regular 
work, a radius of 30 miles is ad- 
hered to. For occasional work, 50 
to 70 miles is considered adequate, 
while for emergency work 80 miles 
is permitted. 

H. O. Adkins (D&RGW) stated 
that it was the practice on hisroad 
to limit trucks to 20-mile distances. 
He also reported that his road was 
installing gasoline engines on der- 
rick push cars to make them self- 
propelled. 


CONVERTING SHOP BUILDINGS 


Examples of various types of ex- 
isting shop buildings that have 
been converted into facilities for 
handling diesel power were given 
in the report of the Committee on 
Conversion of Shop Buildings for 
Diesel Maintenance, of which 
W. F. Armstrong, architectural en- 
gineer, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, was chairman. 

The committee pointed out that 
the ordinary roundhouse, including 
turntable, can be converted into 
use for light maintenance and serv- 
icing of diesel switchers, road 
switchers, single passenger and 
freight units, and, in some cases, 
coupled units in locations where 
turntables and stalls are of suffi- 
cient length to accommodate them. 
It also said that the larger repair 


shops, of longitudinal and _trans- 
verse types, are usually readily 
convertible into diesel shops for 
servicing, and making light and 
heavy repairs to diesel units. How- 
ever, transverse type shops that are 
served by transfer tables often pre- 
sent a problem in providing access 
tracks so that diesels may enter the 
building in coupled units without 
using the transfer table. 

Four examples of conversion 
were described by the committee. 
One of these involved three stalls 
of a roundhouse on the Illinois 
Central, which were remodeled to 
provide facilities for servicing and 
making light repairs on diesel 
switchers. In this structure, as con- 
verted, six such units can be ac- 
commodated at one time, and be- 
cause of the short length of the 
units, the turntable is used for ac- 
cess to these stalls. 

Another example involved the 
conversion on the Chicago & North 
Western of a roundhouse and an 
adjacent machine shop. This is a 40- 
stall, 90-ft. brick roundhouse with 
attached 110-ft. by 140-ft. machine 
shop. Fourteen of the stalls are 
separated from the remainder of 
the roundhouse by a brick fire wall, 
and this portion was converted into 
use for servicing diesels. 

The conversion on the Pennsyl- 
vania of a longitudinal steam loco- 
motive erecting shop into a diesel 
servicing and heavy repair shop 
was also described. The new facili- 
ties consist of inspection pits, de- 
pressed floors, elevated platforms, 
high-level platforms, drop pit, 
crossover bridges, new heating and 
ventilating system, lighting, and 
the usual service piping. 

The fourth example described 
involved a transverse steam loco- 
motive erecting shop on the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, which was 
converted into a diesel shop. Im- 
mediately adjacent to this building 
is a 60-ft. transfer table. The impor- 
tant work done in conversion con- 
sisted of providing direct access to 
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the building; and the construction 
of inspection pits, depressed floor, 
elevated platforms, drop table, of- 
fices, filter and parts cleaning room, 
tool room, electrical shop, engine 
repair shop, storeroom, and ramps. 
This shop provides for servicing, 
inspection, light repairs and heavy 
repairs. The shop has been in serv- 
ice for several years and the rail- 
road is satisfied that it adequately 
meets the need. 


DISCUSSION 


In answer to a question raised 
by E. H. Barnhart (B&O) as to 
whether or not any consideration 
is given to the disposition of waste 
oil that is drained from diesel loco- 
motives, and which may _ incite 
protests from city authorities be- 
cause of pollution of streams, 
Chairman Armstrong stated that 
the used oil should be pumped into 
tank cars and hauled away for 
reclamation. In some locations, he 
said, it is necessary to install oil 
separators. Leaky pipe joints, he 
added, are a common source of 
contamination because — surface 
drainage carries the oil to streams. 
The best way to stop this, he con- 
tinued, is by seeking the coopera- 
tion of the mechanical forces in 
observing good housekeeping 
practices. 

F. D. Day (PRR) wondered if 
enough consideration was being 
given to the cost of converting old 
enginehouses for diesel operation. 
He thought that the cost of a new 
roof, the construction of fire walls, 
etc., should make a new building 
financially attractive. Chairman 
Armstrong agreed that the conver- 
sion of such buildings for the 
heavy repairs to diesels was not 
too satisfactory because the over- 
head cranes were generally too low 
to lift an engine out of a locomo- 
tive and still provide adequate 
clearance. In such instances, he 
said, a new building would be 
justified. 
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W. A. Huckstep (MP) wanted to 
know if the ventilating system de- 
scribed in the report as being in- 
stalled 16 ft. above the floor was 
satisfactory for permitting heavy 
engine repairs. Chairman Arm- 
strong said that no heavy repairs 
were carried out at this point. M. 
A. Matthews (SL-SF) said that he 
had obtained good ventilation in a 
converted enginehouse by install- 
ing monitors and power-operated 
fans. 

C. E. Garcelon (B&A) asked if a 
new roof was a necessity for con- 
verted enginehouses, and Chairman 
Armstrong stated that they should 
always be given consideration. Mr. 
Day stated that he recommends 
that a new roof be installed on all 
converted enginehouses. 

W. H. Huffman (C&NW) stated 
that the decision for converting an 
old enginehouse to diesel mainten- 
ance is often a decision of manage- 
ment and is sometimes made for 
reasons of financial accounting, i.e., 
between capital and operating ex- 
penses. 


FURNISHING WATER IN 
EMERGENCIES 


The furnishing of water for all 
railroad purposes under extreme 
conditions such as washout, floods, 
fires, and major disasters of all 
kinds, comprised the scope of the 
committee report on Furnishing 
Water Under Emergency Condi- 
tions, which was headed as chair- 
man by E. R. Schlaf, assistant su- 
perintendent of water service, IIli- 
nois Central, Chicago. The commit- 
tee believes that the problem of 
transmission of water through pipe 
to through power lines and the 
lines are less dependable today 
the transmission of electric energy 
than ever before, largely because 
of developments which have _in- 
creased the vulnerability of this 
country to aerial attack. 

According to the committee the 





best method of coping with emer- 
gencies is to become clearly famil- 
iar with the water system in ad- 
vance. Studies to develop such fa- 
miliarity should include: 

(a) Investigation of the reliabil- 
ity of the water source. 

(b) A check of the performance 
of pumping equipment as to its ef- 
ficiency and condition. 

(c) A check of the performance 
and condition of the power, 
whether steam, air, electric, gas, 
gasoline or diesel fuel. 

(d) A survey of the distribution 
system with revision and improve- 
ment of records and maps. 

(e) Inspection of elevated and 
pressure type storage facilities. 

(f) Inspection of all fire-fighting 
equipment, including alarm sys- 
tems, fire trucks, hydrants, hose, 
etc. 

(g) A survey to develop the pos- 
sibility of polution under unusual 
conditions. 

(h) A survey to determine alter- 
nate or supplemental power and 
water sources. 

The committee then discussed 
the attention that must be given to 
the sources of water, including res- 
ervoirs, wells and surface supplies. 
The precautions that should be 
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taken regarding pumping equip- 
ment and motors were given con- 
sideration. 

The operating condition of a dis- 
tribution system is of the utmost 
importance during an emergency 
or disaster, stated the committee. 
Mains should be kept in condition 
to carry the maximum amount of 
water. Valves that are supposed to 
be open should be kept open; fire 
hydrants and valves should be kept 
in good condition; all valve boxes 
and manholes should be accessible. 
Maps showing water mains should 
be brought up to date and cor- 
rected if necessary, and should be 
broadened in scope to include all 
pertinent information. 

Storage facilities should be 
checked to insure their adequacy, 
both as to size and condition, and 
fire-fighting systems should be 
studied carefully to bring to light 
any weak spots needing correction. 
It is also necessary to locate and 
eliminate cross-connections with 
polluted sources. 

Should the regulary power or wa- 
ter supply fail, alternate or supple- 
mental sources must be available 
to place into service, stated the 





J. J. Healy 


Chairman—Committee on Programming 


Repairs and Replacements 
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committee. Standby motors and 
engines, portable pumps, air com- 
pressors, portable-electric genera- 
tors, tank trucks, and tank cars are 
some of the types of equipment 
used for this purpose. 

The fighting of fire sometimes re- 
quires tremendous quantities of 
water. It must be assumed, said 
the committee, that in certain in- 
stances even well-planned installa- 
tions will be hopelessly inadequate. 
During such periods the use of un- 
treated surface supplies will be 
used. This brings with it the prob- 
lem of disinfecting mains and chlo- 
rinating the supply. The proce- 
dures involved in carrying out 
these functions was described in 
detail by the committee. 


PROGRAMMING REPAIRS 


The report of the Committee on 
Programming Repairs and Re- 
placements was divided into two 
parts: Bridges and buildings. This 
report was presented by Chairman 
|. J. Healy, supervisor bridges and 
buildings, Boston & Maine, Boston, 
Mass. 

For bridges, the committee rec- 
ommended that immediately after 
the close of winter season, the 
bridge inspector and his assistant 
should begin the field inspection of 
track bridges, overhead bridges, 
and industrial trestles. This insnec- 
tion should be concluded to allow 
the supervisor enough time to 
make an inspection of questionable 
structures and to prepare a repair 
program by the designated date. 

The annual inspection by the su- 
pervisor, accompanied by desig- 
nated officers, shou'd be made as 
soon as possible after that of the 
bridge inspector, and a definite un- 
derstanding reached on work 
which may be deferred. After this 
inspection, the supervisor should 
make estimates for the projects in- 
cluded in the program. A confer- 
ence with the division engineer is 
then held and all phases of the 


repair program are agreed upon. 

The committee pointed out that, 
while the goal of every supervisor 
is the completion of each project 
on the date scheduled, this is sel- 
dom achieved. Hence, programs 
must be flexible enough to allow 
some changes that might be neces- 
sitated by reason of A.F.E. work, 
reduction in forces, ete. 

Upon the completion of a proj- 
ect, the foreman should submit a 
report outlining the repair work 
and replacements that have been 

For buildings, the committee 
stated that the general procedure 
outlined for the bridge program 
should be followed insofar as prac- 
ticable, with the ultimate decision 
resting with the road’s engineer of 
maintenance of way. In preparing 
his building repair program, the su- 
pervisor should be familiar with 
the durability and economics of the 
materials already in use and should 
be informed on new materials in- 
troduced on the market. The com- 
mittee cautions, however, that a 
thorough investigation of the claims 
of any new product be made be- 
fore the supervisor recommends its 
use, other ‘than for test purposes. 

The condition of the building 
paint and the maintenance of sta- 
tion platforms are the two items 
that bring forth the most unfavor- 
able comments from the public, 
and these should receive proper at- 
tention in the program. In conclu- 
sion, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that the programming of re- 
pairs and replacements constitutes 
the most important part of the b. 
and b. supervisor's work. The capa- 
bilities of a supervisor may well 
be judged by his preparation and 
execution of the annual pro- 
grammed work in his territory. 


DISCUSSION 
H. O. Adkins (D&RGW) stated 
that he found it very difficult to 


make bridge inspections twice a 
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H. H. Brown, roadmaster, Clinchfield; H. C. Tunison, assistan? 
engineer maintenance of way, Lehigh & New England; E. V. 
Grogan, supervisor of track, New York Central. 








W. A. Schubert, division engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco; E. M. 
Cheatham, roadmaster, also of the Frisco. 





year and cover all of his structures. 
Mr. Gladwin (SL-SF) announced 
that he had the same difficulty until 
a full-time bridge inspector was 
assigned to this work. The assigned 
bridge inspector spent the majority 
of his time making bridge in- 
spections. 


MOTION PICTURE SHOWS 
BRIDGE FIRE TESTS 


The program of the Bridge & 
Building convention included the 
showing of a moving picture depic- 
ting the progress made to date in 
tests conducted by the Santa Fe in 
an effort to find suitable means 
of fireproofing treated timber tres- 
tles. Prior to the showing of the 
movie, C. H. Sandberg, assistant 
bridge engineer of the Santa Fe, 
gave a brief history if the test pro- 
gram, its purpose, the methods em- 
ployed in testing, and a review of 
the types of materials tested. He 
stated that the Santa Fe started 
this investigation over two years 
ago when the management became 
increasingly concerned, not so 
much by the actual fire losses, 
which have not been excessive, 
but by the possibility of a bridge 
in an isolated location burning out 
or becoming structurally unsafe 
without being observed. 

According to the speaker, the 
problem of fireproofing treated 
timber bridges divides itself into 
three phases. 

(1) The protection of open decks 
from fires originating from fuses, 
pieces of hot brake shoes, coals, 
oil drippings, cigarettes, etc. This 
phase involves the concentration of 
relatively high temperatures over a 
limited area. 

(2) The protection of piles and 
stringers from ground fires origi- 
nating in grass, weeds, leaves, etc. 
Here a large surface area is sub- 
jected fir a short time interval to 
a general heating condition inten- 
sified by the confinement of the 
heat by the deck above. 
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(3) The fireproofing of new con- 
struction by including fire retard- 
ant additives with the preservative 
oils at the time of treatment. 

Mr. Sandberg emphasized that 
these tests were all conducted on 
timber treated to Santa Fe specifi- 
cations, using a mixture composed 
of creosote and residual petroleum 
oils. Thus the results of these tests 
are not directly applicable to tim- 
ber receiving a different type of 
treatment. 

The first portion of the moving 
picture was devoted to the problem 
of open-deck protection. Prelimi- 
nary tests, consisting of burning 
fusees on the top and against the 
side surfaces of blocks cut from ties 
and coated with various materials, 
were shown. Many of the coatings 
failed by sloughing off the side as 
the heat brought the preservative 
oils out and thus lubricated the sur- 
face. Other more rigid coatings 
failed as the gases formed by the 
heating of the oils blew the coating 
off. Those materials passing the 
preliminary screening were applied 
to the ties of a full-scale open-deck 
trestle replica and again tested with 
fusees. The material which best 
filled the requirements of a satis- 
factory coating—namely satisfactory 
fire resistance, resistance to weather 
and abrasion, practicality of appli- 
cation, and reasonable cost—was an 
asphalt emulsion containing asbes- 
tos fibers applied over glass fabric 
on the tie sides and covered with 
pea gravel on the horizontal sur- 
faces. The actual application of this 
material was then shown. 

The next portion of the picture 
showed the evaluation of various 
materials for protection against 
ground fires. Preliminary _ tests 
where individual pile stubs were 
coated and subjected to a tumble- 
weed fire showed that inadequate 
bond between timber and coating 
was overcome by the use of glass 
fabric or a glass mat stapled to the 
timber prior to coating. Two bitum- 
inous coatings which showed up 


well in these single-pile tests were 
applied over glass fabric to a full- 
scale replica of the end-panel-and- 
a-half of a ballasted-deck pile tres- 
tle. This was tested by burning a 
heavy accumulation of tumbleweed 
under the structure. The results 
of this test were found to be far 
from satisfactory. 

Therefore, a system was devised 
using a removable overhead panel 
in the center of the deck of a full- 
scale replica, and two removable 
piles in the center of one bent of a 
replica. The removable portions 
were coated with the material 
under test and the remainder of the 
structure protected with asbestos. 
Several of these tests were shown 
as well as other full-scale replica 
tests, including interior panels 
where only the bents were coated 
and the deck left unprotected. This 
latter test was to determine at what 
height the deck is safe from ground 
fires of above average intensity. It 
was found that a height of 12 ft. is 
reasonably safe providing the bents 
are adequately protected with a 
material that sustains little or no 
surface burning so the fire cannot 
run up the piles to the deck. 





C. H. Sandberg 


Commentary on motion picture depicting 
tests for fire proofing timber trestles 
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RIGHT—A Lorain 15-ton Moto-Crane, model MC-254W, 
is used by the Louisville & Nashville for unload- 
ing ties in conjunction with the construction of a 
new, 56-track, $14-million yard at Nashville, Tenn., 
to supplement the road’s present Radnor yards. The 
unit shown here is unloading a 13,440-lb. bundie 
of ties with a bridle sling. 


News Briefs 
in Pictures... 





ABOVE—A new multiple wood-boring machine devel- 
oped for railroad use in the manufacture of pre- 
bored bridge timbers and crossties is now being 
manufactured by the B. M. Root Company, York, Pa. 
The machine will bore up to 24 holes at once in 
timbers up to 12 ft. in length and 12 in. thick. 
RIGHT—Lightweight Orangeburg bituminized fibre 
drain pipe is shown here at the manufacturer’s 
Orangeburg, N. Y., plant subjected to the load of 
a heavy train passing over the 8-in. culvert. 
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LEFT—An under-track plow, de- 
signed by engineers on the Cen- 
tral region of the Canadian 
National, lifts the track, scoops 
out the old ballast and levels 
the roadbed in a single pass. 
Built in the road’s shops at 
Danforth, Ont., the plow weighs 
4 tons and is 21 ft. long and 
13 ft. wide. The plow is pulled 
by a locomotive at approxi- 
mately 4 mph, and raises the 
track to a height of 12 in. while 
the plow wings remove the bal- 
last. Extra gang follows the 
plow to inspect and replace 
ties. Hopper cars then dump 
new ballast on the track which 
is then tamped. 
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WHAT’S THE ANSWER?... 


. . . @ forum on track, bridge, building and water service problems 








Preventing Buckled Track 


What measures should be taken to prevent “buckled” track 
during surfacing operations when there is a strong possibility 
of a considerable change in temperature occurring? 


Five Basic Causes 


By H. J. Fast 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Canadian National, Toronto, Ont. 


The comments which I will 
make regarding measures to be 
taken to prevent “buckled” track 
apply to the Central region of the 
Canadian National. This region gen- 
erally comprises all trackage in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec— 
some 9,000 miles of main line 
track. 

One of our greatest difficulties 
is caused by the varying conditions 
prevailing due to the geographical 
location of our trackage. On the 
Central region the temperature var- 
ies from +120 deg. to —70 deg. 
Aside from this large temperature 
variation we have physical soil 
conditions such as trackage through 
muskeg and silty clay country as 
well as trackage on heavy loams. 
Our greatest difficulty with buck- 
ling track is on our Northern lines 
where we have the extreme tem- 
perature ranges quoted above and 
poor subgrade conditions through 
muskeg, etc. 

Buckled track is caused by: (1) 
Extreme temperature changes; (2) 
running rail under traffic due to 
unstable subgrades; (3) skeletoniz- 
ing track in extremely hot weather; 
(4) raising and lining track in ex- 
tremely hot weather (especially on 
curves, sags, cuts or heavy grades); 
and (5) inserting light ballast over 
long stretches in between heavy 
ballast. 

To avoid buckling track meas- 
ures must be taken to avoid the 
conditions enumerated above. We 
have no fixed and detailed instruc- 
tions in our maintenance of way 
rules outlining preventive meas- 
ures to the section forces. This is 
generally conveyed to them as part 
of their training by the track 
supervisors. 
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Local instructions issued to the 
section forces are generally as fol- 
lows: : 

(1) When hot weather is antici- 
pated a surfacing or ballasting 
gang must do the following: (a) 
Check the adjustment of rail an- 
chors; (b) if a dangerous condition 
is anticipated in spite of proper ad- 
justment of rail anchorage, they are 
then to loosen the bolts in the 
joints early in the morning so as to 
permit the steel to back up with 
rising temperature. This must be 
done the first thing in the morning 
since the advantage will be lost if 
it is delayed until mid-day when 
the temperature is at a maximum 

(2) If the above is not satisfac- 
tory to prevent buckling, special 
patrols are to be made and the ter- 
ritory slow-ordered. No work in 
surfacing, tie renewals and or bal- 


lasting is to be carried out at such 
locations. 

(3) In the event that the above 
two conditions will not solve the 
problem, it may be necessary to 
line very easy “S” curves pending 


permanent corrective measures. 
This of course can only be done at 
special locations and primarily on 
tangent track. 

(4) As a last resort we permit 
cutting steel when all other meas- 
ures fail. 

General instructions, of course, 
are to carry out work other than 
track surfacing, tie renewals, bal- 
lasting, skeletonizing, etc., during 
extremely hot weather. As an ex- 
ample, in trowel surfacing we per- 
mit such work only on one side and 
on tangent tracks only. After traffic 
has moved over the vulnerable lo- 
cations, a few days of trowel sur- 
facing is then carried on on the 
other side. We find that trowel sur- 
facing is somewhat more vulnera- 
ble than shovel packing. However, 
when the track supervisor feels 
that the steel is not too tight he 
may, on occasion, shovel pack 
rather than trowel. 





Answers to the following 


ore licited from readers. 





be 


They should be addressed to the Whats’ the Answer editor, Railway 
Track and Structures, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, and reach him 
ot least five (5) weeks in advance of the publication date (the 
first of the month) of the issue in which they are to appear. An 
honorarium will be given for each published answer on the basis 
of its substance and length. Answers will appear with or without 
the name and title of the author, as may be requested. The editor 
will also welcome any questions which you may wish to have d's-ussed. 


To Be Answered 
In the January Issue 


1. When it is necessary to curtail 
maintenance forces should new rail be 
stockpiled when received from the mills, 
or distributed along the tracks where it 
is ultimately to be laid? Explain. 


2. What are some of the most effec- 
tive methods for renovating the exterior 
surfaces of old brick stations? Explain. 


3. Is it economical or otherwise de- 
sirable to install second-hand ties on 
branch lines or other light-traffic lines? 
Under what conditions, if any, should 
this practice be followed? Explain. 


4. How do the exhausts of diesel and 
steam locomotives compare in their 
corrosiveness to steel and concrete 
bridges? How does the increasing use 
of diesels affect the need for blast 
plates on bridges or the type of mate- 
rial from which such plates should be 
made? 


5. Under what conditions is it advis- 
able to double-shift maintenance ma- 
chines? What are the advantages of 
this practice? The disadvantages? 


6. What precautions should be taken 
when installing steam, water, oil or air 
pipe lines beneath tracks? At what 
minimum depth should they be laid? 
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As above stated, we have not yet 
incorporated complete instructions 
on this subject in our maintenance- 
of-way rules. We are, however, re- 
viewing this subject and hope to 
write these rules during the com- 
ing winter. 


Check Rail Carefully 


By E. E. Lone 
Roadmaster, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, Austin, Minn. 


I think one of the biggest wor- 
ries for a trackman is the possibil- 
ity of track buckling under trains 
in hot weather when spotting or 
surfacing work is being done. 

This is caused by three things: 
(1) Rail laid during cold weather 
without proper provision for expan- 
sion; (2) rail joints becoming frozen 
and causing an unequal distribu- 
tion of expansion; and (3) rail run- 
ning caused by insufficient anchor- 
age. 

If rail has been laid in cold 
weather, joints should be checked 
for proper expansion and corrected 
before any thought is given to sur- 
facing, especially where we have 
extreme changes in temperature. 
This same operation would apply 
where rail is running down hill. Ex- 
pansion usually bunches at the foot 
of the grade making it necessary to 
cut out enough rail to give proper 
expansion. 

I have found that, when running 
a skeletonizing crew ahead of a 
surfacing gang in extremely hot 
weather, by starting a man out 
with a track wrench and maul to 
loosen bolts and free angle bars 
ahead of the gang where rail shows 
evidence of not running freely in 





rail joints, rail expansion can be 
equalized to eliminate buckling. 
Bolts must then be retightened be- 
hind the lining crew. 

It is very important that the bal- 
last unloading crew be organized 
so that empty cribs can be filled 
in while the surfacing crew is at 
lunch and again at the close of the 
work day. 

Checking rail in advance of 
crews for correct distribution of ex- 
pansion, freeing rail in frozen 
joints, and keeping cribs filled with 
ballast for anchorage will prevent 
buckling. 


Maintain Expansion Gaps 


By ROADMASTER 


In my opinion, the following 
precautions should be taken to 
avoid “buckled” track during sur- 
facing operations when there is a 
strong possibility of extreme tem- 
perature changes: 

A high percentage of surfacing 
is done following relaying with 
new rail. It is a good sound plan to 
correct irregularities in the grade 
line and also the alinement of the 
track prior to relaying. If the grade 
line is corrected by removing the 
short sags in the track and then 
straightening out the rail by lining 
it prior to relaying, and if, in the 
relaying operation, correct size ex- 
pansion shims are used and suffi- 
cient rail applied immediately be- 
hind the relaying gang so as to hold 
the proper amount of expansion 
that has been allowed, there 
should not be much danger of 
buckles when the track is being 
surfaced. 

It has always been my opinion 





Supporting Overhead Pipelines 


When it is necessary that overhead oil, steam, air or water 
lines be carried across two or more tracks, involving a span of 
more than 20 ft., what means of supporting them are suitable 


and economical? Explain. 
Suspend Freely 
By GeorceE S. Crires 


Division Engineer (Retired), 
Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 
Now that most ordinary oil, gas, 
steam, air and water lines are 
welded into continuous lengths 
and the weaknesses of screwed or 
flanged joints against tension 
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stresses are eliminated, such lines 
can be swung overhead free in 
their own catenaries without loss of 
headroom from the former prac- 
tice of suspending such lines from 
cable catenaries. 

Where there is room for hold- 
backs or guys, or for braces or 
props, it is usually found that 
guyed or braced posts are the least 








that it is the correcting of line and 
surface irregularities that uses up 
the expansion provided and causes 
track to buckle. 

In surfacing old rail where there 
are gaps at some points, the bolts 
should be loosened so that the steel 
can adjust itself at higher tempera- 
tures to close up the gaps. If this is 
not sufficient, then there is only 
one other alternative and that is 
to cut two rails, one for each side 
of the track. The best method here 
is to cut off one bolt hole so that 
the No. 2 bolt hole will fit in the 
angle bar correctly, and then to 
drill an additional hole to replace 
the one that was cut off. 

If the steel is tight at a given 
place, such as in the bottom of a 
long sag (and this is because the 
track has not been sufficiently an- 
chored), the steel can be driven in 
each direction out of the sag to lo- 
cations where expansion gaps are 
found at rail ends. 

In our territory we endeavor to 
correct the grade line and the 
alinement of the track prior to re- 
laying and where this is done we 
have had very little difficulty with 
buckling. We do not think that it 
is good policy to leave open track, 
that is track that is skeletonized, 
over night or over weekends. 
When we are surfacing old rail that 
has been in the track for a number 
of years, we usually find, by loos- 
ening the bolts at joints where ex- 
pansion is found, that there is 
enough room for the rail to adjust 
itself. However, there are in- 
stances where we have to resort to 
cutting and then equalizing the 
space gained by making the cut to 
provide uniform expansion in the 
vicinity and then applying addi- 
tional rail anchors where needed to 
retard the expansion. 


expensive and quite satisfactory as 
supports for the pipe catenaries. 
However, overhead pipes are usu- 
ally in restricted areas as to space 
for setting out guys or props and, 
therefore, columns which are sup- 
ported and designed to act as 
beams against the horizontal pull 
of the catenary, are the best sup- 
ports for most locations where 
overhead pipe lines are to be run. 

By leaning post or column sup- 
ports away from the catenary span 
at the proper angle for the span, 
much of the pull of the catenary is 
taken care of in the posts or the col- 
umns and less of such pull goes to 
the props or guys, or to the columns 
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which are acting as loading beams. 

Where large water lines or big 
sewers are taken overhead, the 
common practice of supporting 





such lines on bridges or aqueducts 
is the economical and_ practical 
way to carry them. Other than for 
such lines, welded pipes swung in- 





Shortening Umbrella Shelters 


To what extent is it feasible to shorten the length of long 
butterfly or umbrella shelters at passenger stations to reduce 
maintenance costs? Under what conditions, if any, may they be 


dispensed with entirely? Explain. 


Eliminate Long Shelters 
By ENGINEER OF BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


It is always feasible to shorten 
the length of butterfly or umbrella 
shelters at passenger _ stations 
whenever the number of cars in 
the trains stopping at the station 
is reduced. 

In general, it is our opinion that 
the long umbrella type shelter 
should be eliminated altogether as 
soon as its physical condition re- 


quires excessive maintenance. 

The amount of shelter area to be 
provided at each station requires 
a special study of each particular 
location. At many stations, it 
should only be necessary to pro- 
vide an overhead protection imme- 
diately adjacent to the station 
building. 

Where the number of passengers 
boarding any one train is great 
enough, one or two additional open 
shelters 150 to 200 ft. from the sta- 





Productive Time of On-Track Tampers 


When using tie tampers of the on-track type in single-track 
territory, what measures can be taken to minimize the loss of 
productive time due to interruptions by passing trains? Explain. 


Set Up System 


By J. T. SHEPERD 
Roadmaster, Norfolk & Western, 
Buena Vista, Va. 


Working track machinery of any 
type in single-track territory, while 
invaluable as far as maintenance 
programs are concerned, consti- 
tutes a veritable headache to the 
operating department and should 
be employed with this fact in 
mind. However, careful planning 
and adequate supervision can en- 
able such machinery to be used 
profitably and with little delay to 
trains. There are several “musts” 
involved in such a procedure which 
enable the maintenance people to 
use on-track ballast tampers and 
stay within the good graces of the 
operating department. 

First—An accurate lineup must 
be obtained before work is started. 
If insufficient time is available for 
the profitable operation of the ma- 
chines, before the arrival of the first 
train, the men can be usefully em- 
ployed in throwing in ballast, or at 
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any of the many jobs incidental to 
ballasting track. 

Second—An efficient roll-off set- 
up must be maintained close to the 
work, being moved ahead as the 
ballasting progresses and employ- 
ing men experienced in the rapid 
removal of tampers from the track. 

Third—A portable _ telephone 
must be kept connected at the 
work point, and frequent contact 
made with the dispatcher, whose 
cooperation is essential. By giving 
accurate figures on expected ar- 
rival time of trains, the tamper can 
be removed from the rails in suf- 
ficient time to allow trains to pass 
without stopping. 

Cooperation of all engine crews 
in the frequent sounding of whis- 
tles as they approach the tamping 
site helps the gang foreman to 
gage his operations toward prepar- 
ing a runoff—if one is necessary. 
Usually, with the comparatively 
light raise which the advent of 
power tampers has brought into 
vogue, no runoff at all is needed 
except at the close of the day’s 











to catenaries of a design to fit the 
overhead pipe with its load are the 
safest and most economical way to 
take such pipes overhead. 


tion should be provided. The loca- 
tion of these small shelters, 12 to 
15 ft. long, is generally determined 
by the location of the parking lot, if 
any, stairways to the station, un- 
derground passageways, or other 
physical characteristics of the sta- 
tion layout. 

In double-track territory, the sta- 
tion and shelters should be located 
along the track used by the great- 
est number of commuter passen- 
gers in the morning. At such loca- 
tions, there is no waiting at the 
station in the evening by the re- 
turning commuters, and one small 
shelter opposite the station gener- 
ally should be adequate. 

In other than commuter territory, 
it is my opinion that any shelter 
other than the overhang at the sta- 
tion proper, is not required. 


work. An efficient force will keep 
sufficient new ties spiked to hold 
the gage for permitting the passage 
of trains during work hours. Such 
work may be done while the 
tamper is being rolled off the track. 

Where roadbeds are narrow, as 
is the case in mountainous terri- 
tory, there is no substitute for on- 
track machinery. But with the sys- 
tem referred to above such machin- 
ery can be, and is, employed with- 
out detriment to either train or 
tamper operation. 


Keep ’Em Busy 


By P. A. CosGROVE 


Division Engineer, Illinois Central, 
Champaign, IIL. 


We have found that the best 
method for minimizing the loss of 
productive tamping time due to in- 
terruptions by passing trains, is to 
continue to raise the track after 
the tamper has gone to clear the 
train, and fork-tamp the track until 
it is time to permit the train 
through the work and immediately 
after the train has passed the work, 
until the tamper returns to the job. 

The tamper then catches up 
from the place where it stopped 
tamping and, if any deflections 
have developed as a result of the 
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train passing over the work, they 
can be corrected ahead of the 
tamper. By this method the tamper 


is in continuous operation practi- 
cally all of the time that it is at the 
job site, as it is often a considerable 





Handling Precast Concrete Piles 


What is the best procedure and equipment for handling 
long precast concrete piles from storage to the pile-driver 


leads? Explain. 


Handle Carefuliy 


By W. Lyte McDAnreL 
Vice-President, Massey Concrete 
Products Company, Chicago 


As manufacturers of precast con- 
crete piles, our knowledge of pro- 
cedures in handling into the leads 
has been acquired partly by obser- 
vation, but mostly by inquiry. Piles 
designed for a two-point pickup, 
100 per cent impact, should be han- 
dled on that basis to a point imme- 
diately adjacent to the driver. The 
pile can then be picked up at the 
pick-up point nearest the butt end 
of the pile and moved into the 
leads by dragging with the point 
touching the ground. This proce- 
dure requires careful handling, but 
is the method usually employed ac- 


cording to information 
and by observation, 
Bridge engineers of railroads us- 
ing precast piles for trestle con- 
struction no doubt have preferred 
methods covering this procedure. 


given us 


Use Single Cable 


By J. C. Boston 
Principal Assistant Engineer, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 


The concrete piles cast and 
driven by the Missouri Pacific are 
so designed that they may be lifted 
by a single cable placed approxi- 
mately 4 ft. from the top of the 
pile. The piles are usually stored 
parallel to the track with the tops 





Adjusting Rail Joint Gaps 


What methods and equipment give the best results when 
adjusting joint gaps.in rails when they have become too tight 
or too wide? When should this work be done? Why? 


Cut or Bump 


By O. H. CARPENTER 
General Roadmaster, Union Pacific, 
Pocatello, Ida. 


The proper time to take care of 
gaps at rail joints to provide for 
expansion is when the rail is laid. 
A thermometer should be kept 
with the rail relay gang and shims 
of the proper thickness used to pro- 
vide the proper gap in accordance 
with the temperature of the rail 
when it is laid. If this is done and 
sufficient rail anchors applied at 
once before traffic passes over the 
rail, there will be very little trouble 
experienced with too tight or too 
wide expansion gaps. It is very im- 
portant to apply the anchors before 
traffic passes over and bunches up 
the new laid rail and closes some 
gaps and widens others. 
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It is my opinion that most new 
rail is laid too tight, particularly the 
heavier sections of rail now in use. 
The greater mass of steel in such 
rail causes more severe expansion 
stresses under weather changes. 

Where it is determined that gaps 
at rail ends are too wide or too 
tight, the only methods of correc- 
tion are to cut out rail where too 
tight to provide additional expan- 
sion, or close up the gaps where 
too wide and place longer rails in 
the track at intervals to take up 
the space displaced by closing the 
wide gaps. 

Where rail is too tight the condi- 
tion can be corrected by cutting 
out a piece of rail—generally 6 in. 
or the spacing of the joint bolt 
holes—out of each line of rails of 
the track. The rails may then be 
bumped together by using a length 






distance behind the raising gang 
when returning after clearing a 
train. 


of the piles nearest the bridge. A 
locomotive crane equipped with a 
two-sheave block is used to handle 
the piles and, when it is desired to 
drive a pile, an endless cable is 
looped around the pile about 4 ft. 
from the top and the bight is 
placed over the hook of the two- 
sheave block. The crane then lifts 
the end of the pile and moves 
backward at the same time until 
the pile is in a vertical position. 
The pile is then lifted from the 
ground in a vertical position and 
carried forward to the point of 
driving where it is placed in the 
pile-driving guides. After the pile 
is set in the guides the block is 
lowered and the cable is left on 
the pile until driving has been 
completed. It will be noted that 
the entire weight of the pile is not 
on the cable until the pile is in a 
vertical position. 

Twin hitches are used to handle 
the piles at all times other than 
placing for driving, and the dis- 
tance between the hitches varies 
with the length of the piles. 


of rail or by pulling with a rail ex- 
pander. It will be necessary to 
loosen the bolts for several joints on 
each side of the cut rail and re- 
move the rail anchors. After the 
gap is closed the bolts should be 
retightened and the anchors left off 
until several trains have passed to 
allow the expansion to even itself 
up in the joints affected. Where rail 
is generally tight over long 
stretches it is necessary to do this 
about every quarter mile. Where 
rail bunches in grade sags or 
around switches, only one cut may 
be necessary. Where the tight rail 
is only a short stretch, such as be- 
tween switches located close to- 
gether, a smaller amount of rail will 
have to be removed depending on 
the amount of gap desired and 
number of joints involved. 

Where gaps are too wide, a ther- 
mometer should be used to deter- 
mine the width of gap necessary 
and metal shims of the desired 
thickness provided. The joint bolts 
should be loosened and the rail an- 
chors removed and a shim of the 
correct thickness placed in the gap 
(Continued on page 990) 
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“DOLLARS COUNT IN A BIG WAY 
ON THIS RAILROAD” 


_.."So We Will Want to Go Back 
To Your Product in 1954" 


“NONE OF THE WEED KILLERS THAT WE HAVE USED GIVE THE HIGH 
PERCENTAGE OF KILL, NOR THE LOW COST PER MILE THAT “HERBI- 
CIDOL” DOES. DOLLARS COUNT IN A BIG WAY ON THIS RAILROAD 
SO WE WILL WANT TO GO BACK TO YOUR PRODUCT IN 1954.” 


This statement made recently by a Maintenance Engineer is typical of the expe- 
rience of many men in the same position. The more they test other types of weed 
killers the more they are sold on “HERBICIDOL.” 

Without exception this year users of “HERBICIDOL” have said, “YOUR 
PRODUCT HAS DONE A WONDERFUL JOB FOR US THIS YEAR, BETTER 
THAN EVER.” 


In the laboratory and in field work our chemists and agronomists work unceas- 
ingly to improve formulation of products. As our fund of information broadens, 
so our products show improved benefits for railroads that we serve. 

It’s not too early to give thought to a brush or weed control program for 1954. 
We welcome the opportunity of weighing your experience against our own to work 
out a really effective program with you. 













THE READE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


CHEMICAL WEED KILLERS 
Jersey City 2, N. J. : 
Works: a ae 
JERSEY CITY @ CHICAGO @ KANSAS CITY f= 
MINNEAPOLIS @ BIRMINGHAM @ STOCKTON pe 
WESTERN OFFICE: CHICAGO 28, ILL. 
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between the ends of the rail. The 
rails should then be bumped to- 
gether until their ends come in 
contact with the shims. A rail ex- 
pander may be used for this pur- 
pose if desired. However, bumping 
with a length of rail is much faster. 

Bumping of the rail ends may 
be done at intervals of from 10 to 
15 rails. Where the work is being 
done under traffic, short pieces of 
rail should be carried to fill the gap 
where the bumping is being done. 
These pieces of rail may be placed 
between the ends of the rail and 
the joints applied. Trains may then 
be allowed to pass over the joint 
at slow speed. After the gap equals 
about 1 ft., longer rails should be 
used and permanent joint fasten- 
ings applied. Rail anchors should 
then be replaced and the metal 
shims removed from the joint gaps. 

Since most of the trouble expe- 
rienced with tight rail occurs dur- 
ing hot weather, most of the work 
of increasing gaps in rails will be 
done during or just preceding hot 
weather during summer months. 
Most trouble experienced with too 
wide joint gaps occurs in cold 
weather so that the work of closing 
gaps is done in winter or just be- 
fore cold weather sets in. However, 
if the work of closing gaps could 
be done during the hottest part of 
the summer there would be no 
need for the use of expansion 
shims. If the rail is fully expanded 
at the time the work is done the 
gaps could be fully closed and 
would be correct when colder 
weather approached. 

The equipment needed is a rail 
expander, rail saw and power drill. 
A bolt machine would also expe- 
dite the work. Where traffic is 
rather light and the rails to be han- 
dled are heavy a rail crane can also 
be used to advantage. 


Watch Closely 


By GeorceE S, Crires 


Division Engineer (Retired), 
Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


Too-tight rail or too-wide expan- 
sion gaps usually arise from the 
lack of proper attention at and 
after the rail is first laid in track 
and the quickest and cheapest way 
to take care of expansion at joints 
is as follows: 

When rail is laid in cool or cold 
weather, the expansion gaps should 
be proper for the rail temperature 
and kept that way by proper rail 
anchorage and by uniform tighten- 
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ing of bolts by machines. If irregu- 
lar exansion gaps develop with 
freshly laid rail, the rail-laying 
gang should be made to adjust 
such expansion, reset all rail an- 
chors and machine tighten all 
bolts. 

As warm weather approaches for 
such rail, all bolts at wide expan- 
sion gaps should be _ loosened 
slightly to allow the expanding rails 
to crawl into such gaps. Usually, for 
such action, little or no adjustment 
of rail anchors is necessary. After 
such adjustments are made at the 
approach of hot weather, it may be 
found that during the hottest days 
there remain some expansion gaps. 

If so, on the hottest days that 
might be expected, all expansion 
gaps should be closed by driving 
all rails tight together. In doing 
this, care must be taken to make 
sure that the rails do not crowd 
into insulated joints or are made 
too tight at switches, especially at 
crossovers. All bolts are machine 
tightened at this time and all rail 
anchors reset. 

Such procedures will well take 
care of expansion gaps where rail 
conditions and maintenance prac- 
tices are good, but there may be 
locations where roadbed or traffic 
conditions cause rail to creep re- 
gardless of rail or other conditions. 

If the rail shows to be tight at 
the approach of hot weather, safety 
demands that it be loosened up be- 
fore trouble occurs, The reverse of 
jamming all rails tight together dur- 
ing the hottest days is followed by 
loosening all bolts slightly and loos- 
ening up or taking off the rail an- 
chors. The rail is then driven to a 
place where a piece of it is to be 
cut out, which place is preferably 
at an insulated joint, approach to 
a turnout or crossover, a road cross- 
ing or other place where stretches 
of rail may be quite fixed as to 
location. 

Often, on the insides of curves, 





expansion gaps are too wide even 
during the hottest days. In such 
cases, the rail should be driven to- 
gether, starting at one end of the 
curve and using a “Dutchman” to 
fill the gap until the other end of 
the curve is reached where the gap 
can be closed with the proper rail 
length. Then all bolts are retight- 
ened and all rail anchors reset. 


Unnecessary If Rail Laid Right 


By H. S. CHANDLER 
General Supervisor of Track, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va. 


The following method should be 
used when joint gaps become too 
tight: An acetylene torch can be 
used to cut out about 2% in. of the 
rail and the bolts slacked on sev- 
eral joints in either direction from 
the cut. A rail crane, with a full- 
length tail, can then be used to 
drive the rail together where the 
cut is made. Of course, this work 
can be done without a rail crane if 
the labor force is sufficient to han- 
dle the rail in closing up the joints; 
however, the amount to be cut out 
of the rail will depend on how 
tight the rail is, and such work 
should be done when the weather 
begins to moderate in the Spring. 

The following method should be 
used when the gaps in rails be- 
come too wide: Find a short rail, 
such as can usually be found 
around the cut section. First slack 
bolts, in both directions, as far as 
necessary where the rail ends are 
too wide. Then use a rail crane and 
a full-length rail and drive the rail 
up from both directions. Then cut 
a longer piece of rail to fill in the 
gap. Re-tighten all bolts and adjust 
the rail anchors in both cases. This 
should be done either in the Spring 
or Fall, and expansion shims 
should be used to conform with the 
rail temperature. 

Neither of the above conditions 
would exist if the rail had been 
properly laid to start with. If a 
thermometer had been vsed, and 
the proper shims used when rail 
was originally laid, and properly 
anchored at the same time, it 
should not be necessary to have to 
do either of the above jobs all over 
again. 

When joints become too tight, 
the track should be cut and rails 
readjusted in order to maintain 
better line and prevent the buck- 
ling of track. When rail ends are 
too wide they should be closed up 

(Continued on page 993) 
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page number in each case. The information will come to you, 
without obligation, directly from the manufacturer. 
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What's the Answer? (Cont'd) 





to the ~~ expansion distance to 
prevent battered and mashed 
joints and to improve riding condi- 
tions. 


Use Pullers and Expanders 


By J. B. TEMPLETON 
President, a Kenly & Co., 
Chicago 


To our knowledge, the most 
common methods of adjusting rail- 
joint gaps are bumping and the use 
of rail pullers and expanders. 

Bumping is the quicker process, 
and does not require the complete 
dismantling of the rail joint. The 
fact that extra rail is available is 
also of importance. Disadvantages 
of the bumping method are possi- 
ble damage to the rail joints, and 
the fact that several men are re- 
quired to bump rail. 

Rail pullers and expanders offer 
several advantages when renewing 
insulated joints and end posts, ad- 
justing crossings and switches, and 
pushing and pulling continuous 
rail. Such devices are presently 
available in both 25- and 30-ton 
capacities. 

The largest possible stud size 
should be specified when using 
a puller-expander as assurance 
against breakage. The nuts should 
not be-pulled up too tight—that is 
why a short-handled wrench is fur- 
nished for the purpose. The U-bar 
stiffens the joint and permits op- 
eration under slow orders. The 
lever socket can be and should be 
locked down when the track is in 
use. 











—— Do You Qualify? 


Do you have— 
®@ Technical training, 


® Railway engineering, or main- 


tenance experience, 


@ Ability to write clear, concise 
English? 


If so— 


You may be the man we're look- 
ing for to fill a position as associate 
editor on our staff. Previous edi- 
torial experience is not necessary. 
This job has a future for the right 
man. Write: 





Railway Track & Structures 
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PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURERS... 


- new, improved equipment, materials, devices 











NEW GRADALL 


DESIGNED especially for railroad 
maintenance-of-way application, a 
new Gradall excavator has been 
announced by the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
manufacturer states that the carrier 
for the new machine has been de- 
signed “from the ground up” ex- 
pressly to meet the needs of rail- 
roads desiring a versatile machine 
suitable for either on or off-track 
maintenance-of-way service. To 
meet these requirements, the man- 
ufacturer has incorporated a rigid 
15-in. box chanel frame for the 
under-carriage of the machine and 
has instaled axles capable of carry- 
ing a gross vehicle weight of 60,000 
Ib. The new Gradall is equipped 
with large earth-moving tires and 
power steering to enable it to 
climb across tracks, straddle them 





or, if need be, driven onto the 
highway in transport from one 
division point to another. 

A 6” x 6” drive provides power 
for all wheels of the machine and 
the transmission afford, five speeds 
forward and one in reverse. Helical 
gears are used in the third, fourth 
and fifth speed ranges. 

The manufacturer claims that 
the operational flexibility and high 
mobility of the new Gradall team 
up to make it ideally suited for 
simplifying, expediting and econo- 
mizing many different maintenance- 
of-way jobs. The machine can be 
utilized in narrow cuts, fills and 
inside tunnels and, when equipped 
with boom extension accessories, 
can “stretch” the normal reach of 
its telescoping, hydraulically con- 
trolled boom from 24 ft. to 36 ft., 
and increase its digging depth 
from 10 ft. to approximately 14 ft. 








NEW LINE OF 

LETOURNEAU SCRAPERS 

A LINE of open-top, tractor-drawn, 
rubber-tired scrapers, ranging in 
capacity from 10.5 to 28.5 cu. yd., 





d, pages 991-992 


has been announced by the Le- 
Tourneau-Westinghouse Company, 
Peoria, Ill. The new scrapers are 
designed to fit any tractor-scraper 
job and are available in four sizes. 
The O-14 Carryall Scrapers, de- 
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signed for use with tractors of 70 
hp. or more, have a struck capacity 
of 8.1 cu. yd. and a heaped capacity 
of 10.5 cu. yd. The O-19 Carryall 
Scraper for use with tractors of 75 
hp. or more, has a struck capacity 
of 12.2 cu. yd. and heaped capacity 
of 16 cu. yd. The third size of the 
open-top line, model 0-23, is for 
use with tractors of 80 hp. or more, 
and carries a struck capacity of 14.4 
cu. yd. and a heaped capacity of 
19 cu. yd. The largest model of the 
series, the O-35 Carryall Scraper, 
carries a load rating of 22.5 cu. yd. 
struck and 28.5 cu. yd. heaped and 
is designed for use with tractors of 
100 hp. and up. 

The new scrapers are of welded 
construction throughout and, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, their 
design facilitates shovel or con- 
veyor loading due to the elimina- 
tion of overhead cables. The new 
scrapers are operated by a double- 
drum power-control unit, whose 
two cables work through self-align- 
ing swinging sheaves. They are 
mounted on the front of the scraper 
yoke. Construction of the scraper’s 
goose-neck allows clearance for 
various tire combinations. Other 
important features of the new 
scraper include: Positive ejection 
of material; heavy-duty roller bear- 
ings, protected by oil seals; a hard- 
surfaced, self-sharpening, reversible 
blade; replaceable side runners; 
machine-grooved heat-treated cable 
sheaves; and wheels that are 
mounted inside the blade’s cutting 
edge. 


HYDRAULIC TIE REPLACER 


THE KERSHAW Manufacturing 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., has 
placed on the market a hydraulic 
tie replacer which, the company 
states, was primarily developed 
for use in retimbering gangs to 
eliminate the excessive time and 
cost required when hand methods 
ar eused in removing old ties 
and inserting new ones. The 
new machine, which is self-pro- 
pelled, is equipped with hydrau- 
lically controlled tie tongs for hold- 
ing the tie during the pulling and 
inserting operation. The unit is also 
equipped with a power-jack mech- 
anism for use primarily in out-of- 
face work as generally the track is 
surfaced after timbering is done. 

It is said that the machine will 
remove the tie from under both 
rails and place it on the subgrade 
in approximately 30 sec., and that 
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TIE TONGS of the Kershaw tie replacer are hydraulically controlled. 


it will insert a new tie in the same 
crib in another 30 sec. Thus, the 
complete operation of removing an 
old tie and inserting a new one is 
said to be ogg. geo in approxi- 
mately 1 min. with no damage to 


the old tie during removal or to the 
new one during insertion. It is 
claimed that the machine will re- 
duce the man-hours required for tie 
pulling and inserting and at the 
same time increase production. 








ELECTRIC 


SNOW PLOW 
A NEW 107-ton, _ electrically 


driven railroad rotary snow plow 
is now being manufactured by the 
Wm. Bros Boiler & Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, for the Trans- 
portation Corps of the U.S. Army. 
This development is the result of 
an extensive investigation of rail- 
road snow-handling facilities by 
engineers of the Transportation 
Research and Development Sta- 
tion (TRADS); Fort Eustis, Va. 
The design of this plow is being 
prepared through the joint efforts 
of engineers of TRADS and ‘the 
contractor, incorporating the well- 
known Bros Sno-Flyr design. 
The plow is being developed to 
fill a need recognized by the 
Transportation Corps for an all- 
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purpose snow-removal unit for 
possible use in military railway 
operations overseas. The plow will 
be electrically driven to take ad- 
vantage of the diesel-electric loco- 
motives used by the Army. With 
few exceptions, previous plow 
units of this general type have 
all been steam operated. 

The plow rotors (2) have 8-ft. 
diameters. A_ single oscillating 
snow rake has a 66-in. diameter. 
Plow wings reach out on right of 
way far enough to make clearance 
for a 66-ft. railway car negotiating 
a 20-deg. curve as required by 
USTC 2B4 diagram. 

The snow plow will throw ap- 
proximately 300 tons a minute, 
casting it up to 110-ft. distances. 
Trajection of snow is completely 
controled by two power hydrau- 
(Continued on page 996) 
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bridge (above). 


<\ One piece construction 


<\ Easily driven with maul or sledge 


<\ Clamps tie plate and tie to rail— 
no hold downs 


<\ Acts as an anchor 


++ Prevents creep 
<\ Reduces tie wear...Holds gage 


<\ No maintenance. -+ No adjustment 


To get performance facts and Comparative costs, write Sor Bulletin §-10, 
WON'T WORK LOOSE! 





lically operated chutes, delivering 
snow in any direction at any 
chosen angle. Plowing speeds are 
governed by the depth of the 
snow. 

Power to the unit is supplied 
by four standard traction motors, 
arranged in parallel series to de- 
liver 1600 hp. Constant speed con- 
trol of these motors is accom- 
plished by an auxiliary generator 
operating in the series field. Each 
motor is geared to a common jack 
shaft turning at 1600 r.p.m. 

All moving parts on the plow 
head are power hydraulically con- 


trolled through solenoid-operated 
valves and hydraulic pumps op- 
erated at 2,000 lb. pressure. The 
oscillating snow rake can be raised 
to 13 ft. 6 in. and lowered to 12 
in. above rail head to complete 
this cycle in 10 sec. 

The plow is mounted on 6-wheel 
adjustable-gage trucks, designed 
to comply with USTC clearance 
and load limits of 37,000 Ib. per 
axle. 

Electric power is furnished by a 
trailing diesel-electric locomotive. 
A second diesel-electric locomotive 
supplies traction effort. Complete 





ARE WE FLATTERED! 
IMITATION, they say, 


is the most sincere form of flattery. 


So consider us flattered! 


But we are a lot more pleased by the hundreds of railroad men on big and little 
roads all over the world who, for as long as three years, have been using our 
AUDIGAGE Flaw Detectors. By now they have “heard” thousands of cracks and 
other defects in rail-in-track from Athens to Antofogasta and Tokyo—and at lots 


of stations between! 


Our lil’ ol’ Flaw Detector was the first portable 
ultrasonic device developed for testing rail. At 
first it was used mostly in the joint-bar area. But 
the boys found it so handy and dependable that 
they kept right on walking with it—into tunnels 
and crossovers and turnouts and grade crossings, 
saving money at every step. 


We like to think of the gauchos on the 
pampas doing their AUDIGAGE testing in 


this romantic fashion. 


Here are some reasons why Maintenance Men 


say, 


in many languages, they like the 


AUDIGAGE Flaw Detector: 


It’s sensitive, to find and measure cracks long before they reach dangerous 
size. It’s handy, because you just hang a few pounds on your back and 
walk the Searching Unit along the part of the track that interests you. 
And it’s economical, as proven by reports of total testing costs as low as a 


nickel a joint! 


And Management, God bless ’em, likes the AUDIGAGE on a hard-headed, hard- 


cash basis, be it sawbucks or pesos. 


To wit: You normally buy the AUDIGAGE, and it’s all yours. The average unit- 
purchase, including spares and accessories, is about $650. Total operating and 
maintenance costs run, all-told, about $150 a year. Take five years as the usual 
write-off period (actually it will last years longer), and you get $650 plus 5 times 
$150, or about $1400 as a total test-equipment budget for five years. Check us on 
your slip-stick, but we figger this out at $280 per year to own your AUDIGAGE 


and keep it perking! 


Of course, if you’d prefer to rent an AUDIGAGE, 

we'll be very happy to oblige. Only $575 per year, 

including all the items that go into the operating 

budget mentioned above. And, if you tire easily— 

how about a Caddy to roll you along in style and com- 

fort? Just add $4500 per year rental (chauffeur ex- 
tra, salary on request). 


Everything considered, you’d probably 


rather buy your AUDIGAGE 


and you 


can, from $595 up. Write us for de- 


tails. 


RANSON siectronie: 


development 


NSTRUMENTS, ine. @r eduction 


432 FAIRFIELD AVE+STAMFORD-~ CONN. 
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control of both power and pusher 
locomotives is maintained from 
the snow-plow cab. Traction effort 
is automatically cut off when the 
plow load becomes excessive. 

A two-way intercommunication 
system coordinates all operations 
between plow and trailing loco- 
motives. Heated plow cab accom- 
modates snow-plow operator, en- 
giner and observer. Ready access 
to traction motors and component 
parts facilitates ease of inspection 
and maintenance work. 

A unit of similar design, but 
mechanically driven, was built by 
Bros for a major railroad several 
years ago. Upon completion of the 
snow plow late this year, it will 
be delivered to a northern rail- 
road for extensive tests, to be con- 
ducted under the supervision of 
TRADS and Bros engineers. 


NON-FOGGING 
WELDING GOGGLES 


WELDING goggles that won't 
steam up or fog, even in hot, damp 
weather, employing an_ entirely 
new ventilation principle, have 
been developed by the Oxeld Rail- 
road Service Division of the Union 
Carbon & Carbide Corp., New 
York. Operating in a same manner 
as the windshield defroster in an 


automobile, the new Oxweld No. 
24 Coverall Goggles depend upon 
a steady stream of air to prevent 
steaming and moisture condensa- 
tion. Sixteen vents, located behind 
the lens retaining rings, permit 
continuous circulation of fresh air 
across the inside surface of the 
lenses. They are designed to fit 
comfortably over any _ spectacle 
frame, thus providing comfort and 
safety to the operator who must 
wear corrective eyeglasses while 
welding or cutting. They are ad- 
justable for broad or narrow fea- 
tures so that every wearer can look 
through the center of the lenses 
without “seeing the frames.” The 
frames are made of flame-resistant 
high-impact nylon and a metal bar 
(Continued on page 998) 
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Deposits ballast in place and quantity desired. 
All ballast deposited clear of rails. 

Reduces time, labor, and cost of ballasting. 
Easy, one-man operation. 100% discharge. 
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across the top of the eyecups holds 
them rigid, so that the goggles can 
be raised or lowered with one 
hand. The goggles are green in 
color and come equipped with 
standard “AA” type lenses. 


PUSHER TRACTOR 


EQUIPPED specifically for pusher 
loading work, a new D8 pusher 
tractor has been announced by the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria Ill. 
The new machine is a- modified 
version of the D8 tractor and has 
been developed to meet an exten- 
sive customer demand for a tractor 
capable of heap loading large 
scrapers. The complete pusher 
tractor consists of the 150 drawbar- 
horsepower tractor, the No. 8S bull- 
dozer and the No. 25 cable control. 
Caterpillars D13000 Engine has 
been modified to produce 150 
drawbar-horsepower at 1200 rpm. 
and the weight of the machine has 
been increased to 50,025 lb. for 
better pusher balance and _ in- 
creased traction. It also includes as 
standard equipment a_ special 
heavyweight crankcase guard and 
track roller guards. One of the out- 
standing features of the new D8 


If you handle 
bulk materials 
you'll want 
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192 pages of B-G standardized com- 
ponents, accessories, typical con- 
veyor layouts and installation pho- 
tographs. Complete, comprehensive, 
easy-to-use. Please request catalog 
76-A on your company letterhead. 


Barber-Greene 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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pusher tractor is the tandem pusher 
frame attachment, developed by 
the manufacturer after careful ob- 
servation of earthmoving contrac- 
tors who use pusher tractors in 
tandem for difficult loading condi- 


tions. By permitting the transfer of 
power from one tractor to another 
through the track roller frame, the 
highly destructive stresses imposed 
on the lead tractor’s final drive are 
avoided. 





HYDRAULIC 
JACK AND TAMPER 


NUMEROUS improvements have 
been made in the hydraulic jack 
and tamping machine, known as 
the “Jack-All” and produced by the 
Kershaw Manufacturing Company, 
Mintgomery, Ala., for increasing its 
production. For one thing, the en- 
tire unit has been made larger and 
the weight has been increased 
from 4,000 lb. to approximately 
7,500 lb. to insure a stable machine 
which will do a satisfactory jacking 
and tamping job. On the original 
machine one hydraulic ram was 
used to insert the tamping feet 
under two ties. The new model in- 
corporates a single hydraulic ram 
to operate each foot so as to in- 
sure that both of the ties being 
tamped will be caught off. 
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Another improvement is the in- 
corporation of an individual motor 
on each tamping foot which, by 
means of an eccentric bearing, im- 
parts a vibratory motion to each 
foot for enabling it to be easily 
inserted in excessively heavy bal- 
last sections as well as to perform 
more uniformly. Also, the original 
“Jack-All” was powered by a 14-hp. 
gasoline engine which drove two 
hydraulic pumps at 1,000 psi pres- 
sure. The improved machine has a 
70-hp. gasoline engine which drives 
four high-capacity hydraulic 
pumps at 1,000-psi pressure so that 
all motivating parts, including the 
jacking, tamping, tamping feet in- 
serting, and the self-propelling 
mechanisms; can be hydraulically 
controlled. 


(Please turn to page 1000) 
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AMERICA’S 


Regardless of what your fueling 


or lube oil handling problem |. 


might be, Bowser can help you 
solve it. Bowser systems are 
available in a variety of types 
and capacities: large systems for 
terminal multifueling, smaller 
ones for single locomotives, 
switchers, section work cars or 
scooters ... all these are in 
service every day on most of 
America's Railroads. 


As the pioneer and foremost 
builder of railroad liquid-handling 
equipment, Bowser can furnish 
complete engineering service and 
can supply all the necessary 
equipment for proper installation 
of complete systems. Bowser will 
also accept full responsibility in 
assuring you of complete oper- 
ating satisfaction. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


RAILROADS | 





4 ’ ox 


1 One-package SERV-A-TRAIN diesel or 
lube oil unit, 


2 Bowser meter checking lube oil receipts. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 




















3 High-speed fueling . .. up to 350 g.p.m. 


from each hose. 
4 Typical Bowser installation measuring, 
filtering and dispensing diesel fuel oil. 


ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND e@ DALLAS @ FORT WAYNE e KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO e@ WASHINGTON, D.C. @ HAMILTON, ONT. 


BOMSER 





BOWSER, INC., 
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1323 .CREIGHTON AVE... 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 991-992 
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New Products (Cont’d) 


MODEL 
PW-4012P 


“Sqoatty” 
MODEL 
PW-5014S 








PNEUMATIC 
IMPACT WRENCHES 


THREE new pneumatic impact 
wrenches have recently been an- 
nounced by the Mall Tool Com- 
eNO JERKING, slip- pany, Chicago. The new wrenches 
clutching or racing | are said to offer the capacity, power 
and size to meet all individual 
_ needs for tightening or removing 
| bolts and nuts and for removing 
CUSHIONED SHOCK— broken cap screws and studs. They 
only the exact amount | can be employed for tapping and 
of power needed to _ reaming, and for the driving and 
removing of lag screws and screw 
move the load! | spikes. The model PW-5014S, 
Ps | called the “Squatty,” accommo- 
deund Un cninady 04 | dates %-in. bolts and nuts, has a 
| %-in. square spindle drive, and a 
free speed of 1,600 rpm at 90 psi. 

The Model PW-4012P takes %-in. 
bolts and nuts, is also equipped 
with a %-in. square spindle drive 
and runs at a free speed of 1,300 
rpm at 90 psi. The third wrench in 
the new series, the PW-308P, has a 
capacity of % in., has a 4-in square 
spindle drive and operates at a free 
speed of 1,400 rpm at 90 psi. 

All three models are equipped 
with five-vane rotary type air 
motors, built-in automatic oilers, 
and pin locks. The “Squatty” weighs 
19% Ib., is 8% in. long 16% in. high 
and 4% in. wide. The model PW- 
4012 weighs 11 lb., is 11 in. long, 
7% in. high, and 3% in. wide. The 
model PW-308P weighs 6 lb., is 
8%5 in. long, 7% in. high and has a 
width of 2% in. 


POWER 


WEAR 
WEAR 


engines! 











| NEW WRIGHT 
ORTON CRANE AND SHOVEL COMPANY | PNEUMATIC SAW 


SOUTH DEARBORN STREET+ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS PRODUCTION of an improved 
model of the Wright pneumatic 
(Continued on page 1002) 
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BLACRETE 


THE ENDURING ALL-WEATHER 
STOCK PILING HIGH-STABILITY 


BLACK TOP MIX 





USES 
RAILROAD CROSSINGS 
STATION PLATFORMS 
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AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY IN RAILROAD CAR 
LOADS OR IN SMALL QUANTITIES FROM PLANTS 
LOCATED IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHWEST 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
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This aladdin Grease Grease Lubricator 


costs only $178 


delivered 


Where do you need grease lubricators 
but haven't installed them because of cost? 
Here is a well-proved answer to your problem! 


For example, one road found 29 spots to use the Aladdin in a 
single terminal yard. Others are using them on short curves and 
other in-between points of wear. And still others are using them 
on main lines where diesels are causing unexpected wear. 


How it works: It’s hard to believe that such a simple device 
performs so efficiently. The Aladdin is a self-contained valveless 
pump. There are no external parts. It works by reason of inertia 
and vibration forces developed by wave motion of the rail, which 
causes the lubricator to feed grease automatically — it’s as simple 
as that! It will work at any speed from 5 mph upwards. Grease 
flow is adjustable, and “carry” is 4 of a mile or more. 


No Maintenance: The on/y moving part in the Aladdin is a 
spring-loaded piston which moves at the rate of only 7 inches a 
week! If the Aladdin goes dry accidentally, no harm is done, 
because no part of the lubricator is touched by passing wheels. 
Thus there is no maintenance at all—except to fill it! 


Easy to Install: One man can handle and install the Aladdin 
in less than half an hour. Two wrenches are the only tools needed 
—and they are supplied free with each unit. Just scoop out a little 
ballast...clamp the lubricator to the rail base (no drilling neces- 
sary) ...adjust, then fill it with standard graphite grease—that’s 
all! It can be moved or removed just as quickly. 

Proved: Thousands of Aladdins are in use all over the world 
on main lines...in yards...under one or two-way traffic...in cli- 
mates from 120 in the shade to 20 below. For further information, 
write for Bulletin L-10. 





H. T. KENNEDY COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


37 Wall Street 
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New Products (Cont'd) 


saw, known as Model AS-221, has 
been announced by the Wright 
Power Saw & Tool Corp., Strat- 
ford, Conn. The new model saw, 
priced the same as the former 
model, features heavy-duty con- 
struction, easy-grip control handle, 
and new “Sabre” sawblades. The 
manufacturer claims that the new 
model will cut in the hardest-to- 
get-at places, saw a smooth finish 
along a chalkline, crosscut, rip or 
angle through an 18-in. timber, and 
saw circles within a 12-in. radius. 





Other new features of model AS- 
221 include: Hard chrome-plated 
cylinder; rugged, locked-in pinion 
shaft; oversize bearings; and 
stronger, easier-to-sharpen “Sabre” 
sawblades. 


POWDER-ACTUATED 
FASTENING TOOL 


RAMSET Fasteners Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced the produc- 
tion of a new “Plus-Power” Job- 
master powder-actuated fastening 





tool for medium-duty fastening into 
steel and concrete. The tool has a 
barrel diameter of % in., as com- 
pared with % in. for the regular 
Jobmaster which has been in pro- 
duction for several months. The 
new larger diameter barrel is being 
(Continued on page 1004) 
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CHIPMAN 


WEED KILLERS 


to Clear the Way for Better, 
Labor-Saving Maintenance eccinll 



















Successful control of weeds, grass and brush ie 
means better track maintenance at lower cost. This ‘ 
requires proven chemicals, plus the know- 

how to select and apply them. We offer a broad 
line of proven weed killers, together 
with over 40 years of experience 

in application service. Note, too, our 
strategically located plants. 


Strategically Located 
Chipman Plants 


Call on us any time regarding your > y 
weed control problem. 
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New Products (Cont'd) 





produced as a separate lower as- 
sembly so that many Jobmaster 
tools already in use in the field may 
be readily fitted with the new bar- 
rel assembly by any Ramset dealer. 
Special “tru-set” flat-head drive 
pins and adjustable utility head 
threaded studs are available for use 
with the new Jobmaster, which 
weighs 6% lb. The adjustable head 
studs are available in lengths from 
2% in. to 3% in. with diameters of 
42 in. The flat head pins have 
shanks %2 in. in diameter and, 





when driven, fit flush with the sur- 
face. The manufacturer claims that 
the new tool can operate at an av- 
erage speed of at least two fas- 
teners a minute into heavy-guage 
steel or thick concrete. The “Plus- 
Power” Jobmaster has been used 
for securing exterior and interior 
sills to concrete, on plumbing lines 
up to 4 in. in diameter, on refriger- 
ation and insulating piping, heavy 
duct and electrical fixtures, over- 
head sprinkler systems, for anchor- 
ing machinery, and many other 
applications in the construction, 
building, and maintenance fields. 





TRANSFER BRIDGE 


A “SHORTCUT” BRIDGE across 
railroad tracks, called the Oil- 
draulic Transfer Bridge, has been 
announced by the Rotary Lift Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. The bridge 
can be raised to provide a roadway 
over railroad tracks to accommo- 
date traffic, including power trucks, 
and can be lowered to become an 
integral part of the track system for 
train operation. In addition to the 





recessed rail-type (as shown in the 
accompanying photograph), the 
rotating-type and drawbridge-type 
are also available for adaptation to 
different plant situations. The ro- 
tating-type bridge is used between 
double tracks and fits between the 
tracks when not in use. The draw- 
bridge-type, for short spans, is used 
where there is sufficient overhead 
clearance. Oildraulic transfer 
bridges are designed and built for 
the particular job to be done. 
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CABLE REEL 
FOR BULLDOZERS 


DESIGNED to eliminate wastage 
of large quantities of wire rope due 
to the wearing out of small sections, 
a cable reel for bulldozer use has 
recently been announced by the 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Called the “Tour- 
narope Bantam Reel,” it is designed 
as a storage reel and is equipped 
with a bracket that can be welded 
or bolted on a tractor. The 14-in. 
reel holds 150 ft. of 4-in. Tourna- 
rope. 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 991-992 





THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Railway Personnel 





General 


Joseph R. Goodman, assistant train- 
master on the Southern at Chamblee, Ga., 
and an engineer through training and ex- 
perience, has been appointed trainmaster 
at Columbia, S. C. 


John P. Scully, industrial, real estate 
and tax agent of the Maine Central, and 
an engineer by training and experience, 
has been promoted to manager of the in- 
dustrial, real estate and tax department, 
with headquarters as before at Portland, 
Me. 


O. A. Hanson, trainmaster on the 
Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash. has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Fargo division. Mr. Hanson for- 
merly served as assistant bridge and 
building supervisor on the Yellowstone di- 
vision and trainmaster on the Lake Su- 
perior, St. Paul and Tacoma divisions. 


Ralph E. Sease, superintendent of the 
Columbus division of the Central of 
Georgia, and an engineer by training and 
experience, has been promoted to super- 
intendent transportation with headquar- 
ters at Savannah, Ga. Mr. Sease, a native 
of Prosperity, Ga., who received a civil 
engineering degree from Clemson college 
in 1925, went with the CofG in November 
1928 as a draftsman, being promoted to 
assistant engineer in 1935. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor of track in 1941, and 
was promoted to supervisor of bridges and 





Ralph E. Sease 


buildings on the Savannah division in 
1944. The following year he was ap- 
pointed terminal trainmaster at Atlanta, 
Ga., in which capacity he served until 
1952, when he was named superintendent 
on the Columbus division. 


E. C. Shreve, chief engineer of the 
Western Maryland, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president at Balti- 
more, Md. (RT&S, August, p. 756), was 
born at Smokehold, W. Va., on December 
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7, 1903, and was graduated in civil engi- 
neering from Ohio State University in 
1928, receiving an M.S. degree in 1929 
and a C.E. degree in 1935. He was em- 
ployed by the West Virginia State Road 
Commission from 1928 to 1939 and was 
head of the engineering department of 
Potomac State School of West Virginia 
University from 1930 to 1940. Mr. Shreve 
entered railroad service in June 1940 as 
assistant engineer on the WM at Balti- 
more, becoming assistant division engi- 
neer at Hagerstown, Md., in August of 





E. C. Shreve 


that year; division engineer at Cumber- 
land, Md., in September 1942; engineer 
maintenance of way at Baltimore in 1944; 
and chief engineer in 1945. He was serv- 
ing in the latter capacity when he re- 
ceived his recent appointment. 

William H. Hillis, senior vice-president 
of the Rock Island Lines, and an engineer 
through training and experience, retired 
September 15 after 48 years of railroad 
service, 

Mr. Hillis was born at Colona, IIl., 
March 31, 1886, and entered the service 
of the Rock Island in the summer of 1936 
as engineer maintenance of way at Chi- 
cago. Prior to joining the Rock Island, Mr. 





William H. Hillis 


Hillis served as roadmaster, trainmaster, 
district engineer of maintenance, assistant 
superintendent and _ superintendent of 
construction on the Burlington. In July, 
1942, he was named assistant chief op- 
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erating officer on the Rock Island, with 
jurisdiction over the engineering, con- 
struction and maintenance departments. 
From July 1, 1942, until January 5, 1948, 
Mr. Hillis was chief operating officer of 
the Rock Island System and on the later 
dat was elected operating vice-president, 
He was elected to the senior vice-presi- 
dency in 1951. 

John A. Rust, trainmaster on the 
Southern ‘at ‘Greenville, S. C., has been 
appointed superintendent at Charleston, 
s.C 

Mr. Rust was born in Virginia on 
June 27, 1908, and is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. Entering the serv- 
ice of the Southern as a student appren- 


tice in June 1930, he later served as 
assistant supervisor of track, supervisor of 
track, assistant roadmaster and roadmas- 
ter. Mr. Rust was promoted to division 
engineer in January 1946 at Greenville, 
S. C., and on July 1, 1950, was appointed 
trainmaster there, the position he held at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


W. Jerome Strout, chief engineer and 
mechanical superintendent of the Bangor 
& Aroostook at Houlton, Me., who was re- 
cently appointed general manager—opera- 
tions (RT&S, Sept., p. 880), was born at 
Milo, Me., on May 3, 1906. Following 
service as a trackman on the B&A from 
March 1926 to September 1926, he en- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tered the University of Maine, from which 
he graduated in civil engineering in 1929. 
Upon graduation in June 1929, he re- 





W. Jerome Strout 


turned to the railroad as a special engi- 
neer. From June 1 to October 15, 1932, 
he served as acting superintendent, bridge 
and building department, and then served 
until August 1938 as superintendent of 
that department. He was appointed as- 
sistant engineer in the chief engineer’s of- 
fice in September 1938, and in January 
1940 was promoted to principal assistant 
engineer, becoming acting chief engineer 
the following month. Mr. Strout was 
named chief engineer in 1941. In addi- 
tion, he served as acting mechanical su- 


perintendent from 1951 to December 
1952. 


Engineering 


S. K. Mason, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Texas Mexican, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer with headquarters, 
as before, at Laredo, Tex. ° 


David J. White, special engineer on the 
Nickel Plate, has been promoted to divi- 
sion engineer at Frankford, Ind., succeed- 
ing R. L. Mays, who has been promoted. 


Benjamin B. Vickery, assistant engi- 
neer, and Emil C. Swanson, chief drafts- 
man, in the engineering department of 
the Burlington at Chicago, have retired. 


J. A. Young, principal assistant engineer 
on the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed district engineer at 
Spokane, Wash., succeeding H. M. Tre- 
maine, who has retired. P. R. Gibson, as- 
sistant to the general manager at St. Paul, 
succeeds Mr. Young. 


Kenneth E. Dunn, who was recently 
appointed industrial engineer on the New 
York Central with headquarters at New 
York (RT&S, August, p. 756), was born 
April 28, 1913, and entered the service of 
the NYC on October 8, 1936, as a drafts- 
man at Chicago. In May 1941 he was ap- 
pointed engineer-draftsman at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and on October 1, 1946, he was 
named assistant division engineer at Co- 
lumbus, advancing to division engineer at 
that location on January 1, 1951. Ap- 
pointed special engineer, office of vice- 
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president, at Chicago in 1952, Mr. Dunn 
was transferred to New York earlier this 
year as division engineer—special duty, in 
which capacity he was serving when he 
received his recent appointment. 





Kenneth E. Dunn 


Troy A. Barnett, who was recently pro- 
moted to division engineer on the South- 
ern at Hattiesburg, Miss. (RT&S, Sept., 
p. 890), was born at McDonough, Ga., on 
July 22, 1906. He entered the service of 
the Southern as a section laborer at Green- 
wood, Ga., on August 1, 1922. Appointed 
relief foreman on the Atlanta division on 
November 9, 1925. Mr. Barnett served in 





Troy A. Barnett 


that capacity and as extra gang foreman 
and section foreman at various locations 
until June 1944, when he was advanced to 
supervisor of track at Cochran, Ga. In June 
1948 he was transferred to Hickory, N. C., 
where he remained until January 1951, 
when he was appointed assistant divi- 
sion engineer at Atlanta, Ga., the position 
he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


E. P. Peterson, principal assistant engi- 
neer on the Western Pacific, has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, with 
headquarters, as before, at San Francisco. 

Mr. Peterson was born at Brockton, 
Mass., and graduated from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. After serving with 
the U. S. Reclamation Service, he entered 
railroading with Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. at Portland, Ore., 
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and Seattle, Wash. After serving in World 
War I, he entered the service of the 
Northwestern Pacific and subsequently 
joined the Western Pacific in 1921 as 
office engineer. His subsequent career 





E. P. Peterson 


with the WP engineering department in- 
cluded the positions of office engineer, 
assistant engineer and principal assistant 
engineer—the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


Frank L. Etchison, who was recently 
appointed chief engineer of the Western 
Maryland at Baltimore, Md. (RT&S, 
August, p. 756), was born at Baltimore 





Frank L. Etchison 


on February 27, 1902, and attended 
George Washington University. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1921 as part-time 
worker in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio and joined 
the Atlantic Coast Line in April 1924, 
serving as rodman, instrumentman and 
resident engineer. Appointed roadmaster 
on November 1, 1927, Mr. Etchison held 
that position, successively, at Live Oak, 
Fla., and Charleston, S. C. On May 1, 
1940, he was advanced to general road- 
master at Rocky Mount, N. C., and on 
January 15, 1944, was named engineer 
maintenance of way, Northern division, 
at Savannah, Ga., in which capacity he 
served until July 1, when he left the 
ACL to join the WM as chief engineer. 


R. S. Kerfoot, resident engineer on the 
Norfolk & Western at Bluefield, W. Va., 
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has retired after 48 years of service. 
Sanders S. Ward, resident engineer at 
Williamson, W. Va., has been transferred 
to Bluefield to succeed Mr. Kerfoot, and 
F. J. Bass, Jr., transitman, has been pro- 
moted to resident engineer to replace Mr. 
Ward at Williamson. 


John F. Kerwin, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of design on the Boston 
& Maine at Boston, Mass. (RT&S, August, 
p. 756), was born at Manchester, N. H., 
on July 11, 1911, and was graduated in 
civil engineering from the University of 
New Hampshire in June 1934, Entering 
the service of the B&M in January 1943 
as a transitman on the Portland division 
at Dover, N. H., Mr. Kerwin was ap- 
pointed cost engineer at Boston on March 
10, 1947, and the following month was 
named assistant engineer at Greenfield, 
Mass. On December 1, 1952, he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of design at 
Boston, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 

R. H. Morrison, who was recently ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Bangor & 
Aroostook at Houlton, Me., (RT&S, Sept., 
p. 882), was born at Rumford, Me., on 
February 15, 1912, and received his B.S. 
degree in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1936. From 1936 to 
1938 he was employed as an engineer 
and inspector in the bridge division of the 
State Highway Commission at Augusta, 
Me., following which he held the position 
of superintendent and engineer for a 





R. H. Morrison 


private concern at Waterville, Me. Mr. 
Morrison began his career with the B&A 
on February 1, 1940, as superintendent of 
bridges and buildings at Houlton. On 
February 1, 1945, he was advanced to 
principal assistant engineer, and on De- 
cember 1, 1952, was named assistant chief 
engineer—the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


John T. Hiner, who has been appointed 
assistant division engineer on the Southern 
at Atlanta, Ga. (RT&S, Sept., p. 890), was 
born at Marlinton, W. Va., on February 
16, 1921, and entered the employ of the 
Southern as a laborer at Charlottesville, 
Va,. in June 1942. Following service as a 
rodman, transitman, and student appren- 
tice, Mr. Hiner was promoted to assistant 
supervisor of track at Richmond, Va., in 
August 1947, The following year he was 
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advanced to supervisor of track, and served 
in that capacity, consecutively, at Clarks- 
ville, Va., Greenwood, S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Orangeburg, S. C. In July 
1950 he was named bridge and building 
supervisor at Greenville, S. C., which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


John E. Spangler, who has been ap- 
pointed division engineer on the New 
York Central.at Albany, N. Y. (RT&S, Au- 
gust, p. 756), was born at York, Pa., on 
July 25, 1907. Following his graduation 
in civil engineering from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1930, Mr. Spangler entered the 
employ of the NYC on the engineering 
corps at Jersey Shore, Pa. In 1938 he was 


appointed assistant supervisor of track at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and in 1943 was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer at New York. 
Promoted to supervisor of track in 1944, 
he served in that capacity, successively, 
at Clearfield, Pa., and Lyons, N. Y., until 
1947, when he returned to New York as 
assistant division engineer, the position 
he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


Thomas F. Maloney, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant division engineer on 
the Electric division of the New York 
Central at New York (RT&S, August, p. 
756), was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
May 18, 1915. He was graduated from 
Manhattan College in 1937 with the de- 
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gree of Bachelor of Science in engineer- 
ing, and in 1943 received his Master's de- 
gree in civil engineering from New York 
University. Entering the service of the 
NYC on April 28, 1941, as a rodman on 
the Electric division at New York, Mr. 
Maloney was appointed transitman the 
following July. He was advanced to as- 
sistant supervisor of track on January 1, 
1947, which position he held successively 
at Rochester, Brewster, and Hudson, N. Y. 
On April 1, 1952, he was promoted to su- 
pervisor of track at Wellsboro Junction, 
Pa., the position he held at the time he 
received his recent appointment. 

A. C. Johnson, design engineer of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Joliet, IIl., 
has been appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer succeeding S. H. Shepley, who has 
been promoted to chief engineer succeed- 
ing Frank G. Campbell, whose death is 
noted elsewhere in these columns. 

Mr. Shepley was born March 31, 1906 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and attended the 
University of Minnesota. He entered rail- 
road service in 1929 in the office of the 
bridge engineer on the Northern Pacific 
at St. Paul, Minn., and in 1930 joined 
the EJ&E as a draftsman. From 1982 
until 1937 he served as material inspector, 
rodman, field and office draftsman, and 
instrumentman on highway construction 
for the State Highway Department of 
Minnesota. He rejoined the EJ&E in 1937 
as a draftsman and in 1939 was promoted 








to supervisor of track. In 1946 he was 
named division engineer at Gary, Ind., 
and in 1947 was promoted to assistant 





S. H. Shepley 


chief engineer at Joliet—which position 
he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


J. L. Cox, who was recently promoted 
to assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
Lines West, of the New York Central at 
Cleveland, Ohio (RT&S, Sept., p. 884), 
was born on February 2, 1894, at Streator, 
Ill., where he entered the service of the 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern (now part 
of the New York Central) on Oct. 1, 
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1912. In June 1925 he was transferred 
to Chicago, where he held various posi- 
tions in the office of the division engineer 
of the NYC. Four years later he was 
appointed assistant supervisor of track at 
Elkhart, Ind., and in February 1933 he 
became an assistant engineer for the Chi- 
cago Terminal district of the New York 
Central System. In November 1937 Mr. 
Cox was transferred with the same head- 
quarters to the Lines West of the NYC 
which position he held until July 1940, 
when he was transferred to Cleveland, 
Ohio. In April 1942 he was transferred to 
the office of the engineer maintenance of 
way of the system at New York, and the 
following year was appointed division 
engineer of the Erie division at Erie, Pa., 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 

H. B. Christianson, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Milwaukee Road, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed spe- 
cial engineer, and the position of assistant 
chief engineer has been abolished. 

Joseph A. Jorlett, whose promotion to 
assistant engineer of bridges and buildings 
for the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania 
at New York was recently announced 
(RT&S, August, p. 575), was born at Clif- 
ton, N. J., on March 28, 1904. He at- 
tended Rutgers University between 1921 
and 1924 and later studied civil engineer- 
ing at New York University between 1926 
and 1929. He entered the service of the 
PRR in July 1929 and was assigned to 
the office of the division engineer of the 
New York division at Jersey City, N. J., 
remaining there until 1934, when he be- 
came a construction foreman on the elec- 
trification of the New York division. Mr. 
Jorlett left railway service in 1935 to 
serve as construction superintendent for 
the U. S. Resettlement Administration, 
but returned to the railroad in 1939 as 
assistant bridge and building foreman on 
the New York division. He again left 


| 





Joseph A. Jorlett 


railway service for a brief period in 1938, 
during which time he served as engineer 
in heavy construction work. On returning 
to the PRR, he was assigned as assistant 
master carpenter in the office of the chief 
engineer at Philadelphia, remaining there 
until 1942, when he was promoted to 
master carpenter of the Conemaugh divi- 
(Continued on page 1010) 
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sion at Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1949 Mr. Jorlett 
was advanced to assistant engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer at New York, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Track 


Kenneth W. Eustace, roadmaster on the 
Sterling Division of the Burlington, and 
Todor Pankovich, track supervisor at 
Sheridan, Wyo., have retired. 


J. A. Hertog, assistant roadmaster on 
the Northern Pacific at Duluth, Minn., 
has been promoted to trainmaster-road- 


master at Mandan, N. D., succeeding 
F. M. Schaumburg, who has been named 
trainmaster at Tacoma, Wash. 


C. J. Ellison, acting roadmaster on the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been appointed roadmaster at 
Petersburg, Va., succeeding R. C. Sharpe 
who has been transferred to Jessup, Ga. 


Boyd H. Parker, who has been pro- 
moted on the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C. (RT&S, Sept., p. 900), 
was born at Casar, N. C., on May 28, 
1925, and was graduated in civil engineer- 
ing from North Carolina State College in 
June 1949. He began his railroad career 
with the ACL on July 1 of the latter 
year as an instrumentman at Rocky 
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Mount, N. C., where he was advanced to 
junior engineer in January 1950; to as- 
sistant engineer in January 1951; and to 
senior assistant engineer in January 1952. 
Mr. Parker was serving in the latter ca- 
pacity when he received his recent promo- 
tion. 


Carl L. Anderson, who has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of track on the New 
York Central at Syracuse, N. Y. (RT&S, 
August, p. 758), was born at Mahaffey, 
Pa., on January 30, 1914. Entering the 
employ of the NYC on June 1, 1933, as a 
laborer on the Electric division, he held 
various positions in the maintenance of 
way department until March 1, 1946, 
when he was advanced to assistant super- 
visor of track, in which capacity he 
served, successively, at Wellsboro, Pa., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Syracuse. From 
April 1, 1952, until his recent assignment 
to that position, Mr. Anderson had been 
serving as acting supervisor of track at 
Syracuse. 


Joseph P. Leahy, Jr., who has been 
promoted to supervisor of track on the 
Central of New Jersey at Ashley, Pa. 
(RT&S, August, p. 758), was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 27, 1923, and 
was graduated in civil engineering from 
the University of Pennsylvania in June 
1949. The following December he began 
his railroad career as a rodman in the 
chief engineer’s office of the Reading at 
Philadelphia. In March 1950 he was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor in the main- 
tenance of way department reporting to 
the division engineer, at Philadelphia, and 
in June 1951 was appointed assistant 
supervisor of track at Lansdale, Pa. In 
1952 Mr. Leahy joined the Central of 
New Jersey as assistant supervisor of 
track at Allentown, Pa., the position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


W. H. Lindsay, supervisor of track on 
the Columbus division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been transferred to the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division at North Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Hiltebeitel, supervisor 
of track at Crestline, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the Middle division at Altoona, 
Pa. J. E. Radcliffe, supervisor of track 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., has been transferred 
to the Susquehanna division at Northum- 
berland, Pa. H. F. Long, supervisor of 
track on the Columbus division at Marion, 
Ind., has been transferred to the Atlantic 
division at Camden, N. J., to succeed J. H. 
Burdakin, who has been transferred to the 
Maryland division at Perryville, Md. 


G. W. Brown, junior engineer on the 
Maryland division at Perryville, has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor of track 
on the Philadelphia division at Enola, Pa., 
to succeed B. F. Overbey, Jr., who has 
been transferred to the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion at Derry, Pa. G. E. Ellis, assistant 
supervisor of track on the Columbus divi- 
sion, has been transferred to the Philadel- 
phia Terminal division at West Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


M. K. Clark, supervisor of track on the 
Fort Wayne division at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been transferred to the Eastern divi- 
sion at Alliance, Ohio. C. W. Owens, 
supervisor of track on the Cincinnati divi- 
(Continued on page 1012) 
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Tighteners, Spike Drivers, Motor Cars, Push Cars, Tool Transporters, Weed 
Burners, Extinguisher Cars, Chemical Sprayers, Tie Plate Spacers, Creosote Tie 
Sprayers, Rail Nippers, Flangeway Cleaners, Rail Joint Oilers, Power Joint 
Lubricators. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Model PB-B 





“ean MESS 


Model WBZ 





Woolery Weed Burners are available in 4 
sizes to meet your needs for effective, low 
cost roadbed maintenance. Burner jets are 
individually controlled and will destroy ALL 
types of weeds on roadbeds, embankments 
and ditches. Can also be used in winter for 
melting ice and snow. 


Exclusive Export Representatives 
Pressed Steel Car Co., New York, N. Y. 
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sion at Anderson, Ind., has been trans- 
ferred to the Northern division at Erie, 
Pa. P. F. Schwartz, junior engineer on the 
Pittsburgh division at Derry, Pa., has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor of track 
on the Lake division at Cleveland, Ohio, 
to succeed D. C. Schramm, who has been 
transferred to the Eastern division at 
Alliance, Ohio. F. R. Call, junior engineer 
on the New York division at New York, 
has been promoted to assistant supervisor 
of track on the Conemaugh division at 
Aspinwall, Pa., to succeed C. H. Davis, 


Jr.. who has been transferred to the 
Middle division at Altoona, Pa. 
we ae eer 
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Bridge and Building 


Harry M. Saunders, assistant supervisor 
of bridges and buildings on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has been promoted to super- 
visor of bridges with headquarters as be- 
fore at Richmond, Va., to succced H. T. 
Bishop, who has retired. Herman A. Boeh- 
ling, Jr., assistant cost engineer on the 
Peninsula and Newport News subdivi- 
sions, has been appointed assistant super- 
visor of bridges and buildings to succeed 
Mr. Saunders. 

Ralph C. Hutchison, who has been ap- 
pointed bridge and building master on 
the Canadian National at Halifax, N. S. 
(RT&S, June, p. 590), was born at Har- 


“WOLMANIZED™”... 
pressure-treated 


lumber 
with no added 


fire hazard... 
actually lower in 
flamespread rate 
than untreated wood. 
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General Offices: 1601 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Baltimore * Boston * Jacksonville, Florida 
Little Rock, Arkansas * Los Angeles * New Yor 
Portland, Oregon * San Francisco * Seattle 


*Wolmanized is a Registered Trademark 


Ne), of American Lumber and Treating Company. B 


Lumber 


Stops Rot and Termites 





Wolmanized 






PRESSURE TREATED 
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court, N. B., on February 11, 1900, and 
began his railroad career with the CNR 
as a laborer at Harcourt on January 1, 
1917. He subsequently served in various 
capacitics in the bridge and building de- 
partment until 1941, when he was ap- 
pointed bridge inspector at Moncton, 
N. B., the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


Harvey H. Bradley, assistant super- 
visor of bridges and buildings on the 
Southern, has been promoted to super- 
visor of bridges and buildings at Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Bradley was born at Lynchburg, 
Va., on February 9, 1928, and began his 
employment with the Southern as a stu- 
dent apprentice at Valdosta, Ga., in 
August 1949. Advancing te assistant su- 
pervisor of bridges and buildings at Rock- 
mart, Ga., in February 1950, he has since 
served in that capacity at the following 
locations: Atlanta and McDonough, Ga., 
and at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Obituary 


R. H. Gaines, who retired in 1941 as 
engineer maintenance of way of the Texas 
& Pacific, died on August 21. 

Frank G. Campbell, chief engineer of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, died on Au- 
gust 21 at Joliet, Ill. Mr. Campbell was 
born at Meade, Kan., May 9, 1891, and 
attended Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. He entered railroad service in 1911 
as a rodman with the Joplin Union Depot 
Company, and the following year joined 
the Kansas City Southern as a rodman- 
transitman. From 1912 until 1917 he 
served as instrumentman, resident engi- 
neer, and assistant engineer on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and in 1918 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. After 
serving as assistant engineer and cost en- 





Frank G. Campbell 


gineer on the CM&StP, Mr. Campbell 
served the Consolidated Railways of 
Cuba as an appraiser in 1926. He joined 
the EJ&E in 1927 and served successively 
as assistant valuation engineer, valuation 
engineer, special engineer, assistant chief 
engineer and chief engineer. Mr. Camp- 
bell was a past president of the American 
Railway Bridge & Building Association 
(Continued on page 1014) 
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i 
He Epi 


5,850 sizes...and they all give 
all these advantages 


AYBE the tapered roller bearing you need is 

small enough to hold in your hand. Or maybe 
it’s a whopper like the one in the upper left corner 
of the picture. Whichever it is—or any size in between 
—we can supply it. The Timken Company makes 
5,850 sizes and 26 types of tapered roller bearings 
—one of which could be the answer to your bearing 
problem. 


A wide selection of types and sizes is only one 
result of our more than 50 years of helping manufac- 
turers with special bearing problems. Over those 
years, we’ve constantly improved our designs and 
quality. Today avy Timken® tapered roller bearing 
you buy gives you all these advantages: 


1. Tapered construction permits carrying radial and 
thrust loads in any combination. 


2. True rolling motion and micro-inch surface finish 
to minimize friction. 


3. Precision manufacture which makes possible bear- 
ings with maximum runout tolerance of less than 
75 millionths of an inch. 


> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER ¢—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST —. 


For additional information, use postcard. pages 991-992 


4. Positive roller alignment which gives maximum 
bearing capacity. 

5. Made of Timken fine alloy steel, specially devel- 
oped for long bearing life. 


6. Case-hardened bearing surfaces that resist wear. 
7. Tough core to resist shock. 

If you’re buying machinery, look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on the bearings. If you’re building machin- 
ery, specify Timken bearings. Or if you’re replacing 
worn bearings, insist on Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 


6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable 
address: ‘““TIMROSCO”’. 


TIMKEN 


| 
; 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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surface grinding 
frog grinding 
rail slotting 


One 
Power Unit 
Does it © 
ALL 


switch point 
grinding 





cross grinding 
wire brushing 





drilling 


Here’s a true multi-purpose machine built to 
handle rail maintenance and shop jobs. Can 
be furnished with an outrigger for any gauge 
track, insulated 
against interfer- 
ence with signal 
systems. The en- 
tire unit with out- 
rigger can be rolled 
on the rails, follow- 
ing the operator 
from one rail joint 
to another. It can 
be moved off the 
track by one man and carried by two men. 
Develops 8!4 hp. with power ranges from 
2200 to 3200 rpm. Weight 190 lbs. 

40 Factor y-Owned Service Warehouses Coast to Coast, 
To Serve Our Customers Quickly and Capably. 









Send for 
this FREE 
Catalog 


‘me 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 

Railroad Dept. 

7738 S. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 


Send me your FREE catalog of MALL Tools 
for the railroad industry. 


Name 
Dept _ 








Company 


Address. 
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and of the Maintenance of Way Club of 
Chicago, first vice-president of the Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, and a director of the American 
Railway Engineering Association at the 
time of his death. 








Association News 








Mississippi Valley 
Maintenance of Way Club 


The first meeting of the season, with 
208 members and guests in attendance, 
was held on the evening of September 21 
at St. Louis. The program consisted of 
General Electric’s lecture and demonstra- 
tion entitled “Parade of Magic.” W. R. 
Whitmore, assisted by R. T. Bogh, de- 
livered the lecture. 

The original scheduled program for 
this meeting was to have included an ad- 
dress on Centralized Traffic Control by 
Hall E. Downey of the General Railway 
Signal Company, but was canceled fol- 
lowing the death on September 18 of 
Roy L. Morris, resident manager of St. 
Louis of General Railway Signal. 

At the close of the meeting the club 
membership was 559, 


Track Supply Association 


A new slate of officers was elected at a 
meeting held at Chicago in September 
during the week of the exhibition at the 
Coliseum, which was sponsored jointly by 
this association and the Bridge & Building 
Supply Association. In the election, W. A. 
Maxwell (Ramapo Ajax Division, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co.) was advanced from 
first vice-president to president; A. J. 
Reading (Chipman Chemical Company) 
was elevated from second vice-president 
to first vice-president; W. B. Blix (Nord- 
berg Manufacturing Company) was ad- 
vanced from director to second vice-presi- 
dent; and Lewis Thomas (Q&C Co.) was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Directors 
elected for a two-year term are R. P. Wil- 
liamson (Buda Company), who was re- 
elected; R. T. Johnson, Jr. (Midwest 
Forging & Manufacturing Co.,); and 
H. Clarke, Jr. (Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products Inc.) 


Maintenance of Way 
Club of Chicago 


The club will start the current season 
with a dinner meeting on October 26, at 
Welty’s restaurant in the Field Building, 
Clark and Adams streets, Chicago. This is 
the same location where meetings have 
been held for some time, the only differ- 
ence being the change in the name of the 
restaurant. The program will consist of 
the showing of a moving picture depict- 
ing the laying of continuous welded rail 
in France. Supplementary comments will 
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be made by Henri Girod-Eymery, presi- 
dent, Societe d’ Etudes Ferroviaries, Paris, 
France. 


Bridge & Building 
Supply Association 


In the election of officers the associa- 
tion held during the annual meting which 
took place in September in connection 
with the exhibit at the Coliseum in Chi- 
cago, H. R. Deubel (Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company) was advanced from vice- 
president to president; R. E. Mann (Mod- 
ern Supply Company) was moved up from 
treasurer to vice-president; Leo E. Flinn 
(Dearborn Chemical Company) was 
elected treasurer; and Roy Gurley (Mod- 
ern Railroads) was re-lected secretary. 
New directors are W. S. Hough (Johns- 
Manville) and John R. Thompson (Rail- 
way Track and Structures). 


Metropolitan 
Maintenance of Way Club 


The first meeting of the club for the 
current season will be held at the Hotel 
Shelburne, New York, on October 29. 
This will be a dinner meeting commenc- 
ing at 6:30 p.m., the program for which 
had not been completed at the time this 
issue went to press. 








Meetings and Conventions 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Annual meting, September 13-15, 


1954, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Elise 
LaChance, Secretary, 431 S$. Dearborn street, 
Chicago 5. 


American Railway Engineering Association 
—Annual Meeting, March 16-18, 1954, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Neal D. Howard, Secretary, 59 
E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association— 
W. A. Penrose, Secretary-treasurer, 839 Seven- 
teenth street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bridge and Building Supply Association 
—L. R. Gurley, Secretary, 201 North Wells 
street, Chicago 6. 


Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 
Next meeting October 26. E. C. Patterson, 
secretary-treasurer, Room 1512, 400 W. Madison 
street, Chicago 6. 


Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club— 
Secretary, 30 Church street, New York. 


Mississippi Valley Maintenance of Way 
Club—P. E. Odom, Secretary-Treasurer, Room 
1008, Frisco Building, 906 Olive Street, St. Louis 
1, Mo. 





National Railway App Associati 
J. B. Templeton, Secretary, 1020 So. Central 
avenue, Chicago 44; Lewis Thomas, Assistant 
Secretary, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


Railway Tie Association—Annual meeting, 
October 14-16, 1953, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Roy M. Edmonds, Secretary-treasurer, 1221 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 13-15, 1954, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5. 


Track Supply Association—lLewis Thomas, 
Secretary, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 
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3-STEP oprnanon 


GAGES TRACK 
LIKE “CLOCK-WORK” 


As in most rail renewal operations, 
e@@ plate setting device is used to 

pregage the tie plates for the 

DUN-RITE GAGING MACHINE. 


After the tie plates have been pre- 

e@ gaged, a crew of five or six men 
do all the gaging. As the DUN- 
RITE GAGING MACHINE moves 
over the pregaged tie plates, a 
shoe, adjustable in width and in- 
clination, positions the tie plates 
into accurate gage. The DUN-RITE 
is moved along the track continu- 
ously as the operator drills two 
holes through the anchor spike 
holes of the tie plates in every 
third or fourth tie. 


After the holes have been drilled 

@ in the ties, conical shaped wooden 
pegs are driven into the two holes 
drilled by the DUN-RITE, holding 
the tie plates in accurate gage. 
The rail is then laid, bolted and 
spiked. 









ADZING MACHINE 


GAGING MACHINE 





Wet 
~ mal 


a 


a 


.eefthe most revolutionary advancement 
ever made in mechanized rail renewal! 


= the Nordberg Adzer and the Nordberg Spike Puller, 
the DUN-RITE GAGING MACHINE is another out- 
standing contribution to the mechanization of rail renewal. 
Watch a crew at work renewing rail using the DUN-RITE 
and you can’t help but be amazed at the way the work pro- 
gresses ... like “clock-work”, and without letup. 

Following right behind the Adzers, actual gaging with 
the DUN-RITE begins—laying tie plates on the ties approx- 
imately to gage .. . drilling for gage . . . and finally anchor- 
ing the accurately-gaged tie plates with wooden pegs. 
Speed, as well as accurate and uniform gaging, is possible 
with the DUN-RITE because the tie plates are gaged before 
the rail is placed. 

Field experience shows that between 70 to 110 rails per 
hour can be gaged using the DUN-RITE. On tangent track, 
every fourth tie is gaged .. . every third tie on curved track. 

For further details, write for Bulletin 220. 


*Copyright, Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


* CRIBEX® +» BALLASTEX® + SCREENEX® * GANDY * DUN-RITE 


GAGING MACHINE * POWER JACK * POWER WRENCH + RAIL DRILL * RAIL GRINDERS » 
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SPIKE PULLER * TRAKGAGER + TRACK SHIFTER * DSL YARD CLEANER 
NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TO COMBAT CORROSION 





. +. the Original Coal Tar 
Tape Protection for Pipe, 
Pipe Joints, Couplings 


and Tanks 





TAPECOAT is a coal tar coating 
with a tar-saturated, close-woven 
fabric as a carrier for easy applica- 
tion, providing a natural protection 
against corrosion. 

TAPECOAT serves as both bond 
and protection...requires no foreign 
adhesive. 


TAPECOAT resists moisture, 
acids, alkalis, soil stress, electrolysis, 
chemical fumes, fly ash, salt water, 
salt-laden air, barnacles and other 
severe corrosive and abrasive condi- 
tions. 


TAPECOAT is‘clean to handle 
and easy to apply by spiral or “‘ciga- 
rette” wrapping with the use of a 
torch to bleed the coating for a bond 
to the surface. It cuts maintenance 
and replacement costs. 


SIZED TO THE JOB 


TAPECOAT comes in rolls of 2”, 
3”, 4”, 6”, 18” and 24” widths to 
meet varying requirements. 


TAPECOAT has proved its 
dependability for gas and oil 
companies, railroads, tele- 
phone companies, air lines, 
ship builders and operators, 
water and sewage works, 
chemical and industrial plants, 
engineers and contractors... 
in combating corrosion both 
underground and above 
ground 


PROVED IN 
SERVICE 


SINCE 1941 





Write for descriptive brochure and prices 


The TAPECOAT Company 


Originators of Coal Tar Tape Protection 


1541 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Supply Trade News 











General 


The West Coast Wood Preserving Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., is now a producer of 
“Wolmanized” lumber, in accordance 
with a contract recently signed by that 
firm and the American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. 

The D. V. Maher Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed by the Midwest 
Forging & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
to handle the sales of their products in 
the Cleveland, Detroit and Toledo areas. 
Milton W. Allen & Son, Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed to represent Midwest 
Forging & Manufacturing in the Denver- 
Salt Lake City territory. 

The Agricultural Sales division of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company has just 
completed its new plant for the mixing 


| of agricultural chemicals at Slaton, Tex. 


For additional infor 


Initially, herbicides and cotton defoliants 
will be produced in this plant. J. M. 
Nunn, formerly head of the Dumas Farm 
& Ranch Supply Co., Dumas, Tex., is in 
charge of operations of the new plant 
and will make his headquarters at Lub- 


bock, Tex. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company, Pe- 
oria, Ill., has announced the creation of 
its Engine division—a new major compo- 
nent of the company. The new division 
will be managed by H. H. Howard, for- 
merly director of domestic sales. He will 
have administration of the company’s 
commercial engineering, orders, product 
engineering, pricing and scheduling of all 
engines, and will be in charge of the sale 
of engines to the firm’s manufacturing 
customers. 


Personal 


H. M. McFarlane, sales manager, Cul- 
len-Friestedt Co., Chicago, has been pro- 





H. M. McFarlane 


motd to vice-president in charge of sales. 
Frank P. Cullen, vice-president, has as- 
sumed the office of President following 


ti use p 
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the death of his father, Frank J. Cullen, 
which was announced in the August issue 
of RT&S. Other executive appointments 
in the company are Edward V. Cullen, 
vice president and secretary, Carl J. Bel- 
ler, vice-president and treasurer, and 
James Kudrna, assistant secretary. 


Avery J. Reading, manager Railroad 
Division of the Chipman Chemical Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general manager of that 
division, with the same headquarters. 
Charles S. Langdon has been appointed 
sales manager of the Railroad Division to 
succeed Mr. Reading. 

A graduate of Michigan State College, 





A. J. Reading 


Mr. Reading spent 14 years with the 
Pere Marquette and was assistant engi- 
neer at the time he left in 1942 to join the 
sales force of the Elastic Rail Spike Cor- 
poration as sales engineer. In 1946 he 
joined the Railroad Division of the Chip- 
man Chemical Company at Chicago, be- 
ing promoted to manager of that division 
in 1948. 

Mr. Langdon graduated from Williams 
College in 1928. After serving with vari- 
ous concerns he joined the Chipman 
Chemical Company in 1937 in the ac- 
counting department. In 1944 he became 
active in the Railroad Division and spent 
considerable time at the company’s branch 





C. S. Langdon 


plants, including one season as manager 
of the Kansas City plant. Since 1945, 
with the exception of one year he served 
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as personnel managr. Mr. Langdon has 
devoted his time to sales efforts with the 
Railroad Division and coordinating the 
activities of that division, with headquar- 
ters at Bound Brook. He will continue 
to be situated at that point. 


James W. Lacey, a service engineer for 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, a di- 
vision of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
has been promoted to district manager 
with headquarters at Chicago, to replace 
William A. Hogan, who has retired. Mr. 
Lacey has been connected with Oxweld 
for 31 years. 

Warren H. Moyer, vice president and 
treasurer of the Chipman Chemical 
Company, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., 
has been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding O. M. Bernuth who 
becomes chairman of the board. Charles 
M. Bernuth, assistant to the president, 
has been appointed treasurer. 





W. H. Moyer 


Mr. Moyer joined the Chipman Chemi- 
cal Company in 1926 and was made man- 
ager of the company’s Railroad Division 
in 1928. He became treasurer of the com- 
pany in 1932 and vice-president in 1940. 








N. Rulison Knox, former vice-chairman of 
the Bucyrus-Erie Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., who has been appointed assistant 
to the chairman of Poor & Co., Chicago. 
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Union Pacific Railway tests 
HEXTEEL-reinforced surface 


in Omaha installation. 


HEXTEEL 
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‘Klemp Metal Grating Corporation 
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the BIG LIFT 


for track maintenance! 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 


1/3 Less weight—no reduction in 
strength or capacity 





No. A5 
Speeds surfacing, 
lining or tie plate 
removal. Capacity, 
15 tons; lift, 5”; 
weight, only 28 lbs. 
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No. Al17 

i For general track , 
Ht ~o work. Capacity,15 s%""4 
| } tons; lift, 13”; \, 
weight, only 
41% lbs. __ 
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No. 16A 
Highest lift of any 
surfacing jack; full 
6”! Lower toe—1',4” 
— gets under rail 
without removing 
ballast. Trips from 
either side.Capacity, 
15 tons; weight, 
45 lbs. 
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Simplex 
SEVER - SCREW . HYDRAULIC 


Jacks 









TEMPLETON, KENLY & CO., 2543 GARDNER RD. 
BROADVIEW, ILLINOIS 
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Victor C. Armstrong has been elected 
chairman of Poor & Co., succeeding 
Fred A. Poor, whose death is noted else- 
where in these columns. 

Mr. Armstrong, a long-time business as- 
sociate and personal friend of Mr. Poor, 
worked for the Rail Joint Company, as 
did Mr. Poor, at the time of its forma- 
tion. Since 1928, when Mr. Armstrong 
joined Poor & Co., he has been active in 
the management of the company and was 
vice-chairman of the firm until 1951 when 
he retired in the capacity of consultant to 
the firm. 








Obituary 


L. C. Ryan who retired in 1947 as 
general supervisor of the Southwest Dis- 
trict of the Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany, died at Chicago on September 19 at 
the age of 74 years. Early in his career 
Mr. Ryan served as a roadmaster on the 
Chicago & North Western. He was secre- 
tary of The Roadmasters’ & Maintenance 
of Way Association from 1912 to 1915. 


Fred A. Poor, chairman of the board of 
Poor & Co., died of a heart attack in Chi- 
cago on August 26, at the age of 83. 

Born in Andover, Me., Mr. Poor began 
his business career as an agent for the 
Adams Express Company, Port Chester, 
N. Y. He later joined the Hall Signal 
Company, Chicago, serving on the instal- 
lation of block signals on the Chicago & 
North Western and the Illinois Central. 
He then joined the IC as a signal main- 
tainer and was subsequently advanced to 
superintendent of signals. In 1900 he was 
persuaded to work for the Weber Rail 
Joint Company as a salesman. Soon after, 
Weber and the Continuous Rail Joint 





Fred A. Poor 


Company merged to form what is now 
known as the Rail Joint Company. In 
1906 Mr. Poor formed a company of his 
own—the Railway Specialty & Supply Co. 
—to market a two-piece rail anchor which 
he had developed. At the same time he 
was sent abroad as the foreign sales rep- 
resentative for the Rail Joint Company 
and upon his return to this country was 
(Continued on page 1020) 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS 









Designed for one-time 


use, SONOTUBES save I. D. 
time, money, labor and give maximum structural Up to 94’ 
strength! Ideal for forming piles, piers, posts, col- 

umns, culverts, underpinning and many other Long 


uses. Cuts easier than wood to lengths desired. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write TODAY for Complete Information! 


Sonoco Propucts Company 

Construction Products Division 
HARTSVILLE. S Cc 

AKRON, IND. 







GARWOOD.N. J 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


MYSTIC. CONN 
BRANTFORD, ONT 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED — Write for details! 











TRACK 
ACCESSORIES 


JOINT BARS 
ANGLE BARS 
ANGLE BARS for OLD RAILS 
PLAIN SPLICE BARS 
TRACK SPIKES 


Manufactured by 


TREDEGAR 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND Ii, VIRGINIA 
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TO FIT THE 
MACHINE 





WISCONSIN-POWERED 
| HEMCO-MOTIVE 
_ SWITCHING UNIT 


Moves 3 Cars at a Time 


Here's the latest develop- 
ment in “locomotives” for 
switching and spotting 
cars on industrial sidings 
— at a great saving in 
man-hours, plus increased 
safety and ever-ready 
convenience ... at an 
operating cost of about 





1% gals. of gasoline per 
hour! 


A Model VF4 Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled 
Engine furnishes depend- 
able power for all phases 


MODEL VF4, 25 H.P. 
This is the 34,” x 34%,” V-type 


4-cylinder engine thot supplies 
the lugging power for the HEMCO- 
MOTIVE Unit. Power range from 
15 hp. at 1400 rpm. to 25 hp. 
ct 2400 rpm. Feotures include 
tapered roller bearings at both 
ends of the dynamically balanced, 


heat-treated drop-forged crank- 
shaft; Stellite-faced exhaust valves 
and valve seat inserts and valve 
rotators when specified. 


of HEMCO-MOTIVE oper- 
ation . . . off-track mo- 
bility, positioning the unit 
on the rails, operating the hydraulic lift that “couples” 
the unit to the car, and handling all switching and 
spotting maneuvers . . . delivering a 7400-lb. draw- 
bar pull through 4-wheel drive, moving up to 3 load- 
ed freight cars at a time, at a rail speed of 150 ft. 
per minute! 


It's another typical Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine ap- 
plication for railroad service . . . again illustrating 
how these fine engines fit both JOB and MACHINE. 


Complete Power Range from 3 to 36 H. P. 
The Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine line 
includes 4-cycle single cylinder models from 3 to 9 hp., 
2-cylinder models, 7 to 14/2 hp., and V-type 4-cylin- 
der models up to 36 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Buiiders of Heavy-Outy r-C ed Eng 





MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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STOPS WEEDS 










POLYBOR- 
CHLORATE 


WEED KILLER 
FOR SPRAY APPLICATION 


heres the Weed Killer with 


ctectve DOUBLE ACTION 


NO FIRE HAZARD 


Sales Offices 


OCTOBER, 1953 


Polybor-Chlorate destroys weeds and grasses on contact and 
through root action... with lingering after-effects that 
prevent regrowth. This is one weed killer that can destroy 
all vegetation quickly and easily when applied properly! 
Polybor-Chlorate is so highly soluble that constant agitation 
of spray equipment is unnecessary. It’s a labor saver and 

a money saver ...ideal for destruction of weeds about yards, 
tie piles, sidings, buildings, etc. resulting in lower 
maintenance costs. Remember, one spraying may suffice to 
keep the treated area bare of growth for a year or more! 


FAST-ACTING 


APPLY WET OR DRY 
ECONOMICAL 


NONSELECTIVE 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 





RR UN TCUCT Fh CTT ERE Ton Ste be rec a are 


Representatives located in: CHICAGO © NEW YORK © SEATTLE © PORTLAND © CLEVELAND 
AUBURN, ALA. © KANSAS CITY, MO. © SAN FRANCISCO © NEW ORLEANS © DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS © POCATELLO © HOUSTON © FORT WORTH © AMARILLO © PHILADELPHIA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA © Home Office: 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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named western district sales representa- 
tive. 

In 1910 he left the Rail Joint Company 
and together with an associate, Phillip W. 
Moore, formed the P&M Company and 
continued specializing in the sale of anti- 
creepers. In 1928 the original company 
had grown and was subsequently reor- 
ganized and named Poor & Co., for the 
purpose of broadening its field, At the 
same time, the Rail Joint Company was 
brought into the organization. To the time 
of his death, Mr. Poor continued an active 
interest and control in the affairs of Poor 
& Co. and its 16 subsidiaries and affiliates. 


Trade Publications 


(To obtain copies of any of the publica- 
tions mentioned in these columns, use post- 
cards, page 991.) 


Tamper .Compressors—The_ Ingersoll- 
Rand Company has recently issued an 8- 
page booklet describing its Type 3R-36 
“Spot-Air” section gang compressor for 
operating up to four Ingersoll-Rand 
MT-4 tampers. The two-color booklet 
contains specifications and action photo- 
graphs of the compressor in use and pre- 
sents a pictorial grouping of the various 
air tools which can be employed with the 
compressor. A page of the booklet is de- 
voted to a listing of Ingersoll-Rand dis- 
tributors and the various products manu- 
factured by the company. 


Power Shovels-Cranes—Just released 
by the Thew Shovel Company is a new 
12-page, two-color bulletin, fully illus- 
trated, describing the Lorain “80” Series 
of power shovels and cranes. The bulletin 
covers design and construction features 
with photographs with individual working 
parts. Among the features illustrated are 
the roller bearing-mounted swing shaft 
and hoist drum, the hydraulic coupling 
which prevents shocks and _ stalling in 
shovels, and the combination third drum 
and precision boom lowering device for 
cranes. Air controls, now available on 
this series, and choice of crawler sizes 
and front-end equipment is fully de- 
scribed and _ illustrated. Action pictures 
show the machines in the “80” Series at 
work on jobs throughout the world. 


Power Plants—D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Inc., has issued a “Blue Book” of general 
information concerning the selection of 
engine-driven electric generating plants. 
The pocket-sized booklet traces the his- 
tory of electric plant development and de- 
scribes the three general groups of elec- 
tric plants: alternating current, direct 
current, and battery charging. Plant op- 
eration for each type is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

The booklet reviews the three types of 
prime movers which furnish the mechani- 
cal power for driving generators, namely: 
gasoline engines, diesel engines and gas 
engines. Cost of operation and _ installa- 
tion of each type is discussed. Methods 
of engine cooling and starting are de- 
scribed and a summary of important 
scribed and a summary of important 
points to remember in the selection of 
electric generating plants is also included. 
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“Thrifty citizens... 
with Savings Bonds... 
less likely to be taken in 
by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists .. .” 


P LUCIUS D. CLAY 


Chairman of the Board 
Continental Can Company 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 


variably direct to the ‘have nots’.”’ 


‘ 


deaf ear to “. 


* To thousands of company executives, accountants, pay- 
roll department employees, PSP means Payroll Savings 
Plan, the simple payroll allotment operation through 
which employees make a monthly investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 
PSP spells Personal Security Plan. 


* Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43,000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 


* Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop . . . Joe Green in the boiler room . . . and 
eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


. . the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists. Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe. . . and the “Old Timer,” who eats his lunch with 
Bill, talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 
will make a nice addition to his Social Security. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 
and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50% —or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 
try, your employees and your company—through the PSP. 





The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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SAVES AS IT DRILLS 


The RTW P-43 Power Track Drill is designed for 
speed and economy—to put punch in your road 
work. Note these time- and cost-saving features: 

@ Aluminum Castings used throughout to reduce weight and facilitate 


handling. 


@ Telescopic extension on rail head bracket for drilling at heel of switch. 
@ Levelling device gives perfect alignment for drilling through angle bars 


and bare rails. 


@ Easily controlled screws for feeding bit. Chuck jaws take flat beaded 


bits up to 11 inches. 


Write today for complete details on this and other RTW track maintenance 


ck-work Co. 


3207 way ara AVE., “PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
TRACK MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
RAIL GRINDERS—SWITCH GRINDERS—CROSS GRINDERS— 
TRACK LINERS—SURFACE GRINDERS—RAIL DRILLS—BALLAST EXTRUDERS— 
BIT SHARPENERS—TIE NIPPERS—GRINDING WHEELS—CUT-OFF WHEELS 


equipment. 


Railway 





KRAFTBILT 





lighter, 


thumb tacks. 
"em on! 











Kraftbilt all-plastic snap- 
on Map Sticks take the 
work out of map _ han- 
dling. They are “— 


stronger. 
Kraftbilt Map Weights 
act as extra hands in 
eliminating the use of 
Just toss 


MAP CABINETS 





One Kraftbilt Vertical Rollfile 
holds 96 rolled maps. One unit 
of a Kraftbilt Horizontal Rollfile 
holds 112 rolled maps! Made 
specially for all types of rolled 
charts and plans, tracings, blue 
prints, maps, drawings. Of all- 
steel, fire-resistant construction. 
Disappearing doors and drawers 
mounted on ball-bearings. Kraft- 
bilt cabinets lock out dust, mois- 
ture, insects. Send for Bulletin 
352-B for details. 


n 


Rass Maslin Company 


BOX 800-P © TULSA 1, OKLA 
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PROTECT MAIN LINE TRAFFIC 
BY USING 
Q AND C DERAILS 


Q and C Hand Throw Derails are of simple design, 
durable and effective. They may be adjusted in the 
brackets to fit a range of rail sections eliminating the 
necessity of carrying many sizes in stock, thus reducing 
inventories. 


We also manufacture Sliding Type and Portable De- 
rails. 


Specify Q and C Derails to insure safety and economy. 


Other Q and C Track Appliances: 
Manganese Switch Point Guards—Guard Rail Clamps—One- 
piece Manganese Guard Rails—Step Joints—Wheel Stops— 
Gage Rods—Car Repl s—Snow Flangers and Plows—Skid 
Shoes—Anti-Slip Rail Tongs—fFlangeway Brackets—Electric 
Snow Melters—Gaging Tools—Foot and Heel Guards. 














Serving Railroads Since 1886. 


sus e> 8) Pa OL eo Qo 





90 West Street 59 East Van Buren Street 611 Olive Street 
NEW YORK 6 CHICAGO 5 ST. LOUIS 1 
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Wio's in charge around your shops when the tem- 


perature plunges and snow covers the ground—you or 
your equipment? If you have off-track equipment that 
can only produce in ideal weather conditions, the answer 
is—your equipment. 

That’s why it’s important to winterize your jobs now 
—with Caterpillar machines. In the picture, you see how 
Great Northern Railroad did just that near Wenatchee, 
Wash. A Caterpillar D8 Tractor and ’dozer is moving 
100 yards of riprap hourly to a stockpile. Winter weather 
makes little difference. 

Cat machines will work as long into the winter as 
you want to work. Their engines start at unbelievably 
low temperatures because they were designed to start in 
extreme weather. They are equipped with two-cylinder 


independent gasoline starting engines, which have proved 
their dependability in temperatures as low as —70° F. 

And, naturally, rugged Cat machines have the 
strength to work both in frozen materials and muddy 
ground resulting from quick thaws. 

Let your Caterpillar Dealer prove the advantages of 
winterizing your off-track jobs with his equipment. Just 
name the date. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—® 
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IMPROVED |p POWERS 
IMPROVE TRACK 


Railroad track takes a terrific beating. Despite 


the seeming smoothness and luxury of these fast 

modern passenger trains, the track is getting constant 

battering and is under tremendous tension. Heavy 

freights subject it to even more severe pounding. 
The important role played by our exceedingly 

powerful spring washers is to 

absorb these shocks and 

stresses, to equalize bolt ten- 

sions, and to protect rail ends 


and joints. 
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THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N.J., U.S.A. 





Compression-WY eld 
WELDED RAIL 





HEREWITH you see a ty 

stallation of continuous rail on a 
prominent road—through a tunnel 
approach in rugged western coun- 
try. It is significant that on this 
and many similar money-saving in- 
stallations of “Ribbonrail’’—on 
bridges, in tunnels, through station 
platforms and main line track— 
Compression two-way holding is 


preferred anchoring 
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